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Judging the just-adjourned National Legis- 
lature by the hopes which even consistent Re- 
publicans reposed in it, it has lamentably failed 
to meet the popular expectation. Thanks to 
partisan feeling, the House exposed some official 
misdeeds and crimes, and for its results in this 
direction it deserves the hearty thanks of the 
public. Its attempts at retrenchment have per- 
haps been as often honest as unwise, which is a 
broad enough admission to earn us the thanks 
of the whole Democratic party: the retrench- 
ment projects are not to be judged until the 
expiration of the period for which they were 
made. In finance, the Democrats have demon- 
strated that they do not constitute the party of 
hard money, while their only manifestation of 
interest in civil service reform has been a prac- 
tical insistance upon the doctrine that ‘‘ to the 
victors belong the spoils.” Not much can be 
said in praise of the Senate’s work, unless it be 
admitted that inaction is preferable to blunder- 
ing. 


As a bit of irony, the order of the Secretary 
of War, based upon a resolution of the House 
that all classes of citizens deserve protection, 
was masterly in high degree; for the discreetness 
of the order, however, not a single word can be 
said. Sensible Southerners know that the army 
will never discourage an honest poll, but as the 
mass of Southerners, like that of all other sec- 
tions, is more remarkable for prejudice and 
suspicion than for observation and sense, Secre- 
tary Cameron’s order is likely to provoke a great 
deal of needless bad feeling. 


Ex-General Wade Hampton is believed to be 
the possessor of many estimable qualities of head 
and heart, but unless such men are particularly 
searce in his State it is unfortunate that the 
South Carolina Democrats should have nomi- 
nated, just at this time, so thorough an irrecon- 





cilable for the Goyernorship. Properly speaking, 
politics has no more to do with the efficiency of 
a governor than with that of a deacon, but in a 
campaigu in which every elective official of State 
and nation is on one ticket, General Hampton’s 
candidacy must be detrimental alike to the’ pub- 
lic peace and the prospects of the General’s own 
party. Men of his strong individuality are as 
well known in the North as at home, and are 
pretty sure to be the means of their respective 
States losing some of the Northern sympathy 
and goodwill without which they cannot easily 
free themselves from the political annovances of 
which they have so long complained. 


Uncertainty still hangs over the event of the 
Yellowstone campaign, although Terry and 
Crook have joined their forces and continued 
the march in company. This junction enabled 
Terry to detach a sufficient force to patrol the 
banks of the Yellowstone River, and, possibly, 
to prevent the escape of the savages to the 
northward. During the early part of the week 
stories were current—mostly based on the re- 
ports of Indians seeking help at the agencies— 
that either Terry or Crook, or both of them, 
had met and beaten the Indians. These reports, 
however, seem now (Monday) to have been 
without foundation, although news of a fight 
may come at any hour. Strict precautions are 
now taken at the Agencies to prevent hostile 
Indians from coming in and claiming help and 
rations, as has been their comfortable habit of 
late years. It would not be surprising, indeed, 
if the major part of Sitting Bull’s followers 
should appear before long in the character of 
penitent wards of the nation. Suppose they 
should come in—nay, suppose that Sitting Bull 
with all his force should deliver himself and 
claim the rights of prisoners of war—what could 
we do? Evidently we should have to make the 
best of it and feed them until peace is declared, 
for are they not a foreign nation with which we 
are at war? If, now, Sitting Bull and his tribe 
were outlawed citizens of the United States, we 
could proceed against them, when caught, as if 
they had been engaged in sedition, privy con- 
spiracy, and rebellion ; but as they constitute a 
treaty-making power this is manifestly contrary 
to the laws of nations. Isn’t it a case for in- 
ternational arbitration ? 


The excellent moral effect of placing the va- 
grant children of New York among respectable 
families in the West has been recently brought 
to light in an unexpected manner, and toa de- 
gree as satisfactory as the best friend of the sys- 
tem could expect. A letter having been written 
by a prominent Indianian charging that a large 
number of the inmates of Indiana prisons and 
houses of correction were New York children 
who had been sent West, the Children’s Aid 
Society of New York ordered an investigation, 
with the result that not one convict in Indiana 
had come from the classes taken West by the 
Society, and that in houses of refuge and correc- 
tion could be found but four of the Society’s 
boys; the worst that was said of these boys was 








that they were homeless. When one realizes 


from what classes of society these children are 
usually drawn the wisdom of the good influence 
theory becomes apparent, and none the less 
wonderful seems the ability with which the So- 
ciety’s agents have located their children. We 
hope and urge that the Society may be solaced 
for its temporary misrepresentation by an enor- 
mous addition to its treasury: this it greatly 
needs and richly merits. 

When Mr. Disraeli some years ago refured a 
title of nobility for himself his wife was made a 
viscountess, as an acceptable and flattering com- 
promise, and seme London wit straightway 
nicknamed Mr. Disraeli ‘‘ the husband of the 
Viscountess of Beaconsfield.”” The lady has 
since died, and the nickname was dropped, out 
of respect to her husband’s feelings, but it is 
now recalled by the announcement that he has 
been made Earl Beaconsfield, and, although 
retaining the premiership, retires from the 
active management of his party, and takes his 
seat in the House of Lords. Sir Stafford North- 
cote has become leader of the House of Com- 
mons. 





JOHN CALLENDER. 
ic OW many men stand ready to act the part 
¢ of this hero of the battle of Long Island, 
whose anniversary is now upon us ? 

Whence John Callender came, what his pri- 
vate history and how he conducted himeelf after 
the episode to be noted, probably the local 
chronicler of some town in old Massachusetts 
Bay would be able to tell; but we need not at 
present trouble him for the information. There 
is enough on record to show that in at least one 
trying crisis of his life he could play the man, 
and with this we may be content. It is no long 
story. Roused, in common with his neighbors 
and all his province, by the march of the British 
upon Lexington and Concord, Callender joined 
in the great uprising that followed, and we hear 
of him first as captain of artillery at Bunker 
Hill. He comes to the surface here with a stain 
upon bis name. ‘‘Old Put,” the redoubtable, 
who on that famous day was dashing up and 
down the Charlestown road urging men forward 
to Prescott’s front, from which the British had 
just recoiled after their first charge, imagined 
that Captain Callender, among others, had not 
been equal to the emergency, and that if he had 
not actually disobeyed orders, he certainly 
showed the white feather at a critical moment 
of the fight. As a sequel to this, we have it 
that the captain was subsequently arraigned be- 
fore a militiamen’s court-martial, at the instance 
of Putnam, who demanded that an example 
should be made of somebody, and that the sen- 
tence in the case deprived him of his rank and 
stamped him publicly as a coward. What, now, 
did John Callender do? Did he, as a thousand 
others in his position have done before and 
since, retire in disgrace aud disappear from that 
field? Far from it. Right there, so the brief 
record goes, and in the face of his sentence, he 
voluntarily enlisted in the company he had but 
just commanded, and took his place in the 
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ranks as a common private. Precisely what 
prompted him to this decision is left to conjec- 
ttire, but in view of his future conduct it is not 
difficult to analyze his motive and sensations. 
Perhaps, feeling that cowardice was no part of 
his nature, and that his apparent conduct in a 
bewildering moment may have belied his true 
character, he regarded his sentence as unjust, 
and determined to prove himself superior to it 
by remaining at bis post of duty. Men, he 
may have reasoned, are not necessarily cowards 
if to others at some one time they may have 
seemed to be such. Was Frederick the Great a 
poltroon because in his first battle he ran clear 
out of the sound of its roar? Did any court- 
martial follow Bull Run? Other men, no 
doubt, have felt themselves injured in this same 
way, but we should have to search far for a 
parallel to Callender’s method of righting him- 
self. Will the army rolls in the British War 
Office furnish many or any similar cases? and 
where have we been taught to look for examples 
of honor and duty if not among English sol- 
diers ? or, to come nearer home, does the list of 
‘* broken” officers tucked away in some public 
pigeon-hole at Washington give us a successor 
to the Revolutionary captain ? 

Disgraced and forgotten for a whole year, 
John Callender is brought to the front again at 
the battle of Long Island. Out of the gloom 
and smoke of that disaster he appears as the re- 
lieving figure. No cowardice there! With all 
his comrades dead, wounded or flying, Putnam, 
had he been on the spot, might have seen him 
standing by his gun, loading and firing alone, 
with a calm brow and resolute soul, and defend- 
ing his ground until the enemy’s bayonets were 
at his breast, and a British officer saved him 
from death for his splendid conduct. To state 
that Washington, after Callender had been ex- 
changed as a prisoner, restored him to his former 
rank and publicly reversed the Bunker Hill 
sentence, is simply to repeat an item of bis- 
tory. 

The 27th of Angust falling on Sunday, the 
authorities of Brooklyn have requested the 
several ministers in the city to observe the 
anniversary by making it the subject of their 
sermons on that day. Much, no doubt, can 
be fittingly said, as disasters in all relations 
of life are good topics from which to draw a 


moral. But John Callender must not be for- 
gotten. There is a whole life lesson in his rec- 
ord. To stand the scorn of men around you, 


to live down and act down a seeming stigma on 
your honor, to repair a mistake or a defection 
right where it occurred, to go to work in the 
presence of associates and prove your true char- 
acter before their eyes—this calls for courage of 
the true sort. The community needs men of 
Callender’s stamp. Men who have it in their 
disposition todo in their own trying crises of 
life as he did, and who only need encouragement 
to follow his course, will welcome this revival of 
his memory. 








THE CRITICISM OF THE PERIOD. 


O the young fellows of tweuty years or there- 

about who comment on Indian campaign 
news for the daily press we commend the per- 
usal of General Custer’s last article in the Sep- 
tember Galazy. Written just as he started on 
his last expedition, it reviews the history of 
McClellan’s Peninsular Campaign in 1862, and 
points out, with the indignation natural to a 
professional soldier, the disastrous effect which 
newspaper criticism and popular outery had 
upon the commanding general’s well-matured 
plans. McClellan would have cared little for 
the criticism or the outcry if he could have had 
his own way, but there was a higher authority 
at Washington, readily swayed by popular clam- 
or, which countermanded his orders when they 





were in the crisis of execution, and largely re- 
duced his chances of success. . 

It is little more than a decade since we tem- 
porarily learned the costly lesson that a com- 
manding general is a better judge of the condi- 
tions of a field campaign than an office editor 
or a Congressman can possibly be, and yet here 
are some of our journals calling Terry and Crook 
names because they do not, with their slow in- 
fantry, catch and annihilate the fleet horsemen 
of the Plains. Of course this is, in a measure, 
due to the malign influence of party polities on 
the journalistic mind, but that only aggravates 
the offense. Poor Custer, writing almost from 
the field where he so gallantly met his death, 
utters a word of warning which thoughtful men 
ought to heed out of consideration for the sol- 
diers who, for all that we know, are at this mo- 
ment lying stark and cold among the rocks of 
some Western wilderness. 

From a foreign source, too, comes a thrust at 
this peculiar quality of freedom which is a 
characteristic of our republic’ n journalism, and 
which, when injudiciously exercised, not only 
pains and insults worthy men, but impairs their 
efficiency for the public service. In the latest 
number of the Adinburgh Review is a careful 
article from the hand of the late Colonel Ches- 
ney, of the Royal Engineers, one of the most 
accomplished of recent writers on military af- 
fairs. He, too, in almost the last words that he 
ever penned, gives the testimony of a disinter- 
ested expert as to the injustice and poor policy 
of indulging in such inconsiderate criticism of 
men who have been trained to their profession, 
and whose interest it is to do their duty well. 
His comments are called out in a review of the 
history of our war by the Comte de Paris, and 
the immediate instance under consideration is 
this same campaign of McClellan’s, 

Stanley, too, away off in the heart of Africa, 
comes in for a share of this senseless criti- 
cism. Perhaps no one has a right to penetrate 
a barbarous country like Africa for purposes of 


exploration. That question we will not ar- 
gue. If, however, any one has a right to go 


there, Stanley should not be excluded, and the 
fact that he is sent by the Herald, although very 
objectionable when viewed from the stand-point 
of arival journalist, does not justify misrepresen- 
tation. He has been blamed for shooting the 
natives, but we seldom read a more modest and 
less sensational account of a very terrible situa- 
tion than that wherein Stanley describes his 
narrow escape from a savage tribe with which 
he was endeavoring to establish peaceful rela- 
tions. One, at least, of these journals tried to 
blast Stanley’s reputation on the occasion of his 
discovery of Livingstone, questioning the truth 
of the whole narrative, and personally abus- 
ing its author. Livingstone’s journals, however, 
confirmed Stanley’s account in every essential 
particular, but we have looked in vain for apolo- 
gies on the part of the traducer, and probably 
there are people who, to this day, doubt whether 
Stanley ever penetrated to the interior of Africa. 

The lesson, however, is one which we shall 
never take to heart, so long as a system of jour- 
nalism is permitted which is without judicial 
balance. The harm is not confined to ill-con- 
sidered criticism of military affairs. Would 
that it were, for our wars are so infrequent that 
we could afford to have common sense beaten 
into us at long intervals if in the meantime we 
could be socially and politically rid of crude, 
hap-hazard comments on passing events, sea- 
soned by the reckless partisanship which colors 
so large a proportion of what is said or written 
to influence public opinion. 

Such journalism, no doubt, affords some 
amusement to its authors and to thoughtless 
readers, but the fact that it receives encourage- 
ment enough to support it is not at all credita- 
ble to this Year of Grace. 





THE SCHOOL OF WAGNER. 


HO is-Wagner? He was born in 1813. 

His father was an actor and painter. 
His early education was desultory; his aims 
fitful ; his life unsteady. But at sixteen he had 
decided to devote himself to music. For the 
capriciousness of youth was soon substituted a 
settled and earnest purpose. He resolved to 
give his fatherland an opera that should be 
characteristic, indigenous, an expression of her 
own life, in a word—German. For Germany, 
land of music, borrowed her musical dramas, 
In Italy operas were written for individual 
singers. In France they were written for par- 
ticular theaters. Germany borrowed the operas, 
but not the singers nor the theaters. She 
affected arias which her performers could not 
sing, and scenic effects which her stage could 
not reproduce. ‘To the production of a new 
music Wagner set himself. It was a work of 
indescribable difficulty. He stood absolutely 
alone. The singers were opposed to him; for 
his success would deprive them of their reper- 
toire. The managers were opposed to him ; for 
his success would require of them new methods, 
new labors, many toils, and small rewards. The 
people were indifferent; for people go to the 
opera to be entertained, not to reform nor to be 
reformed. ‘The press was hostile ; for the critics 
could not comprehend, and they could sneer. 

The musical prophet in Germany then, as now 
in America, must get his reputation abroad. 
Wagner therefore went to Paris; with no capital 
except hopes—of these an abundance. There is 
no chapter in his life-battle more pathetic and 
yet inspiring than his own account of his strug- 
gle for victory in Paris. Meyerbeer, on whose 
influential help he largely depended, was out of 
the city. He secured an arrangement for the 
production of one of his operas, but before it 
could be carried out the theater went into bank- 
ruptey. He prepared a scheme of composition 
for another, and had to sell it or be cheated out 
of it. He lived, meanwhile, by his wits, a little 
music, a little writing, and but little bread. But 
he never relinquished either hope or design. 
At length, in 1842, his Rienzi was brought out, 
not in Paris but in Dresden. Its success se- 
cured him a position, a vantage ground, an 
opportunity for the battle which thus far he 
had only longed to fight. ° 

To achieve his design, hardened now into 
determination, required a real revolution. Not 
meaningless was the title of one of his es- 
says, Art and Revolution. It required changes 
in public taste and feeling. It required a new 
operatic literature, new singers, and a new pub- 
lic. For his purpose included a substitution of 
the myth for the love story as the basis of the 
opera, a music of meaning for one of mere mel- 
ody and rhythm, and a performance that should 
instruct and inspire for all that should merely 
entertain. It required, even, for its higher re- 
alization, a new theater, where truth could be 
adequately represented, not travestied. The man 
who could even dream such things must be one 
of a sanguine imagination. The man who could 
attempt them must havea bold faith. The man 
who has realized them possessed an indomitable 
perseverance, pluck, and courage. The crowds 
that filled the Bayreuth theater last week are 
tbe least indications of Wagner’s successful 
achievement. The Wagner clubs, the general 
and public recognition of him as a leader, the 
changes wrought even on schools that most re- 
sist his influences, are yet stronger attestations of 
this power of his life. 

We are not concerned here with the question 
whether the drama, musical or unmusical, is 
capable of reform. We are not concerned with 
the question whether Wagner’s music is the 
‘* music of the future.” The stage appears to 
us incapable of affording the noblest musical 
ideas, a true expression, and Wagner’s music 
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does not appear to us to be the ideal music of 
the future. It is higher than the meaningless 
melodies of the French school. It is higher 
than the passionate utterances of the Italian 
But it is still essentially the utterance 
of human passion. The soul in Wagner’s music 
throbs and beats with a wild excitement. Some- 
times it is exultant ; sometimes it wails ; but it 
is never at peace. In Beethoven the calm of an 
upper world floats down upon and calms the soul 
to a restfulness that is more than human ; Wag- 
ner’s music never speaks of other than a human 
feeling. Nor are we able to comprehend fully 
Wagner’s theories, even when he endeavors to 
explain them. But this we can at least see, 
that he has ennobled music; and if he has not 
succeeded in ennobling the drama, no one can. 
He has imparted to the music, not of Germany 
only but of the world, a new earnestness ; he 
has called it back from its position as a mere 
entertainer to its true office as a seer and a 
prophet. The musie of the Wagner school is 
at least always an utterance, never a mere merry 
jingle. And he has accomplished, if not a revo- 
lution, at least a reform, by persistence, by pa- 
ticnce, by heroism, by self-con@ecration. 

And so he has preached a life sermon on the 
text, ** Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.” 


school, 





NOTES. 


—Mr. Michael C. Kerr, Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives, died at Rockbridge 
Alum Springs, West Virginia, on Saturday even- 
ing, after a long and wasting illness, which left 
him at the end, to use Mr. Cox’s words, ‘‘a dis- 
embodied intellect—a mere skeleton.” Mr. Kerr, 
as our readers know, has been unable for several 
months to perform the exciting and exhausting 
duties for which his fellow-members of the House 
selected him, but during the period when he was 
able to occupy the chair he performed his duties 
as any man can in the face of such intense par- 
tisanship as an officer of the House must in these 
days encounter. The scandalous tales which 
political enemies— Republicans, of course— set 
afloat concerning him early in the session were 
disproven without exception, and he died leaving, 
as friends and foes admit, an honorable record. 
Mr. Kerr was forty-nine years old, a native of 
‘Titusville, Pa., and a graduate of the University 
of Louisville, Ky. He began the practice of law 
at New Albany, Ind., his home at the time of his 
death, in 1852, and shortly afterward entered 
public life, holding successively several State 
offices, and being elected to Congress in 1864. 
During the war he was a Democrat of the most 
pronounced type, fighting the Republican mea- 
sures which he deemed oppressive to the South 
with the greatest vigor, but never justly charged, 
we believe, with ‘‘copperheadism.” In the finan- 
cial perplexities of the last few years he has been 
in favor of a return to specie payments, and has 
opposed the inflationists to the uttermost. Al- 
though we are unable to agree with him in many 
particulars, we can hardly wish the country bet- 
ter fortune than that the rank and file of its citi- 
zens should approximate to the sterling integrity 
and good sense of the late Speaker. 


—Mary Garry, a girl who was left alone in 
charge of the District Attorney's house in this 
city while her employer’s family were absent, de- 
serves special and honorable mention for gallant 
and meritorious conduct. She was sweeping the 
sidewalk the other day, leaving the front door 
ajar the while, when a ‘‘sneak thief” entered the 
house while her back was turned and proceeded 
to investigate certain drawers with a view to 
plunder. Mary Garry discovered him at this, and 
ran toward the burglar alarm ; but the thief in- 
tercepted her, whereupon a sort of running fight 
ensued down stairs and into the street, where the 
man broke away and escaped. The girl’s descrip- 
tion of him was, however, so intelligent and accu- 
rate that the police were able to arrest him within 
forty-eight hours, when he was positively iden- 
tified and committed for trial. Such faithfulness 
and courage on the part of one of a class which 
seldom gets more credit than it deserves is partic- 
ularly worthy of commendation. 

—The well nigh forgotten Fenian Brotherhood 
is recalled to mind and proved to have still a 
practical vitality by the arrival, on board the 





American whaler Catalpa, of six Australian con- 
victs who effected their escape through the aid of 
the brotherhood in this country. These men 
were excepted from the general amnesty granted 
to Fenian offenders by the British Government 
on account of the gravity of,their offense—that of 
desertion from the army in order to join the Fen- 
ians. They succeeded in sending letters from 
their Australian jail to friends here, and as 
promptly as possible a vessel was chartered and 
agents sent out to assist in the escape. The pur- 
suit was so energetic and close that the fugitives’ 
boat was hardly at the Catalpa’s davits when the 
police were alongside, backed by a British gun- 
boat, which cleared for action, and demanded the 
surrender of the prisoners. This was refused, of 
course, and as the vessel was on the high seas she 
was permitted to go her way. Probably nothing 
farther will be heard of the affair, for even if our 
Extradition Treaty were in force, it is difficult to 
see how it could be made to apply in this case. It 
will be interesting to know on which side the six 
men will cast their ballots at the coming elections. 

—Of the Society to Encourage Studies at Home, 
a very satisfactury statement of its progress has 
lately been published. Those ignorant of its 
objects are informed that it endeavors to be asort 
of universal tutor for girls who have neglected 
school opportunities, or for those who have had 
no opportunities, or for those who wish to con- 
tinue in any one line of study under the advice of 
competent persons. The society presents a prac- 
tical plan by which a girl, applying to the Secre- 
tary, is brought into correspondence with one of 
the committee, and then by a simple system of 
letter-writing and reports is advised as to her 
reading, examined as to her progress, and above 
all made to feel the personal sympathy of a wise 
friend. The fee of $2 a year to cover petty ex- 
penses is the only requirement beyond a sincere 
purpose to devote a certain portion of every week 
to close study, and the entire organization is of 
the simplest, freest kind. Boston is the center of 
the society, and its conductors are ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the highest standing. This is the fourth 
year of its existence, and we learn that during the 
third year, just completed, 298 students paid the 
annual fee, and these were scattered in 162 places 
in 28 States and Canada; and sixty-seven per 
cent. of them did satisfactory work. So much for 
this excellent experiment ; suppose now that every 
home became its own society to encourage study ? 

—On good authority it is reported that nearly 
all the New York hotels are reducing their terms, 
not however, in a public and outspoken way, but 
by private arrangement with the ‘‘ guests.” 
Visitors to the city, therefore, who intend to be 
patronized in any of the first-class establishments 
will do well to ask the terms before registering 
their names. Self-assertion in the presence of the 
average hotel clerk requires, it is true, a good deal 
of personal courage ; but the difference between 
five dollars a day and three and a half dollarsa 
day is, in times like these, worth the effort required 
to face *‘the proud man’s contumely.” 

—The Jewish Messenger, with its usual appre- 
ciation of the nice points presented in all public 
questions that come up, has the following on the 
present canvass: ‘‘ Neither Mr. Tilden nor Mr. 
Hendricks say a word about the woman question 
in their letters of acceptance. This is truly un- 
gallant of the gentlemen, especially reprehensible 
in the bachelor candidate forthe Presidency. The 
sympathies of the women are thus transferred en- 
tirely to the Republican candidates, whose plat- 
form expressed their desire to do women justice. 
It is needless to hope that the suffrage question 
will be escaped for many canvasses. The lady 
champions are persevering, and will patiently re- 
hearse their wrongs every year, until at last theirs 
will become a national question, and we shall 
have the hard-money and soft-money men of to- 
day developed into anti-rightsers and _ pro- 
feminines, the contest to be bloodless but bitter.” 

—Friends of the American Board proposing to 
attend the annual meeting at Hartford, October 
3-6, should address Prof. Wm. Thompson, of that 
city, before Sept. 4, in regard to hospitalities. It 
will not be forgotten, also, that the Board is again 
hard pressed, and that any unexpected subscrip- 
tions made at the meeting will be received with 
the deepest gratitude. 

—Those of our readers who wonder why we do 
not always mention Southern ‘‘color-line” out- 
rages until they have assumed, or have been 
made to assume, political significance, would per- 
haps have been gratified if we had this week 
given details of a court-room encounter involving 
bloodshed and death in one Southern State, of a 





midnight raid made by a gang of ruffians 
upon a peaceful village in another, of a 
general fight and state of blockade in an- 
other, and so on through the list. We could 
easily have filled a page with accounts of such 
doings all over the South, and less frequently in 
the North and West. It makes no difference 
whether the participants were black or white, 
both races were in fact concerned, with a decided 
preponderance in favor of the whites. These 
things are relics of barbarism, and it is not our 
duty to record them until they assume an impor- 
tance which raises them above the level of an 
ordinary drunken shooting affray. This is al- 
most never the ease in the light of the earliest 
accounts, and by the time full details reach us the 
immediate interest has often passed away. 





BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND. 


rJ\HE hundredth anniversary of this event, 

which oecurs on August 27, will not be cele- 
brated with that ebullition of patriotism that 
prevailed when Lexington, Bunker Hill and other 
great days came around. Instead of rockets and 
processions we shall have sermons. This, to be 
sure, is because the anniversary falls on Sunday ; 
but if it had fallen on any other day sermons 
would still be appropriate, since the battle, as 
some of us will recall, was a most disastrous affair 
and served for our side only a disciplinary pur- 
pose. A capital text this for a discourse, and 
nothing more fitting, after all, than that the 27th 
should be a Sunday. 

A century having intervened since the defeat, 
and the defeat itself having long since been re- 
paired by victories and complete success, we can 
contemplate it at this day with a little more 
equanimity than was possible for those who had 
a share in the fight. It came at a most inoppor- 
tune moment, and doubtless had the effect of 
prolonging the war. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had just been adopted, the Americans 
had already made a good record from Lexington 
to Fort Moultrie, they had prepared to meet the 
British at New York on an extensive scale, and if 
they did not look for a signal victory at that 
point they certainly did not anticipate a damaging 
reverse. When the reverse, therefore, came like 
a thunderbolt, it is easy to understand why pains 
were taken, as seems to have been the case, to 
keep its particulars from spreading, and why the 
best face was put upon it in the official reports. 
That was no time for bad news, and we are forced 
to admire the stroke of policy displayed by the 
New York Provincial Congress in one case, in 
locking up a wordy individual who was caught 
rehearsing the details of the disaster with alto- 
gether too great accuracy and fullness. This cau- 
tion has embarrassed our historians, for in mak- 
ing up their accounts of the engagement they 
ean find few complete or official reports to depend 
upon. Washington makes only the briefest refer- 
ence to it; Putnam, who was nominally in com- 
mand on the day, is quite silent about it ; Greene, 
who was familiar with the entire field®and who 
would have commanded but for illness, throws 
almost no light upon the affair, although he must 
have subsequently learned all its details; and 
Sullivan and Sterling, who were the only generals 
in the action, tell simply what happened in their 
vicinity. Reports from subordinate officers, sol- 
diers’ letters, traditions, and British and Hessian 
accounts are the main authorities from which de- 
scriptions of the battle are collated. But on the 
principal point, namely, who or what was respon- 
sible for the defeat ? they all leave us more or less 
in doubt. 

As for the battle itself, a brief account will 
suffice. The successes of the Continental army 
around Boston opened the eyes of the British 
Government to the fact that the American re- 
bellion was considerable of an elephant, and that 
to break it down a heavy force must be sent over. 
Finding Boston a hard nut to crack, they decided 
to have the military operations for 1776 extend 
‘all along theline.”” One expedition was to move 
down from Canada, another was to get a foothold 
in the South, while the main attack would be 
directed against New York. The two former ex- 
peditions failed, however, and the interest of the 
campaign eventually centered at the latter point. 
A long time was the enemyin coming here. After 
the evacuation of Boston in March all sorts of 
rumors of their intentions and strength found 
circulation. One day it was said that 35,000 reg- 
ulars were to fall on New York ; another day the 
rumor ran that 20,000 Russians had been hired by 
King George for the American business, and then 
that as many Hessians were to be added. Mean- 
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while Washington, who was well aware that New 
York would be the next objective point of the 
enemy, hurried his Boston army down by way of 
Providence, New London and the Sound—he 
himself riding down ‘tthe shore line,” and with 
the help of Congress and the State Governors 
sueeeeded by the middle of August in getting 
together about 18,000 men to resist the threat- 
ened invasion. It was a rude army, undiseiplined 

-a few battalions excepted—and in addition it 
was scattered over a long line of defenses, from 
the upper end of Manhattan Island to the south- 
ern end of Brooklyn, which was then but a village, 
so that its effectiveness was seriously impaired. 
The topography of the region made this extension 
of the foree necessary. Indeed the position was a 
poor one for defense, as the British would have 
command of the water and could threaten an at- 
tack at any point, but it was felt that an attempt 
must be made to hold so important a place. 

The British came at their leisure—first Howe, 
late in July, with the Boston regulars ; then Clin- 
ton and Cornwallis with the expedition that had 
been bravely repelled at Charleston, and finaily 
8.000 Hessians in August. They eamped on Staten 
Island and their immense fleet rode securely at 
anchor in the bay. A Yale graduate, Bushuell 
by name, invented a- torpedo which he fondly 
hoped would blow everything inimical out of the 
harbor, but his first experiment only proved his 
swimming powers, for his machine underwent 
combustion at the wrong moment. when near a 
British vessel, which obliged him to strike out a 
retreat for theshore. New Yorkers, frightened at 
the prospect of war around their heads, kept re- 
moving out of the city all through the early 
part of the year, until in August, hardly over 
1,000 out of 25,000 were in town. With the 
British now at our doors, Washington and his 
generals experienced grave anxiety as to the time 
and point of the British attack, and it was not 
until about the 25th of August, when the enemy 
had landed in heavy foree on Long Island, the 
other side of the Narrows, that he determined to 
send more troops to the Brooklyn side of the East 
tiver, where Greene had already thrown up a 
line of works. On the 27th the blow fell. It was 
asimple plan of battle the British marked out, 
and as they outnumbered the Americans three to 
one, they could fight it out with ease. Beyond 
the Brooklyn works, two or three miles, where 
now we have Greenwood and Prospect Park, ran 
a range of wooded hills, through which three 
main roads passed from the direction of the Nar- 
rows. One cut the ridge at Greenwood near the 
harbor. another in Prospect Park, a third, quite 
a distanee to the left, running into the King’s 
highway. These the two first at least, 
Washington proposed to defend as long as he 
could at the hills, and, if driven back, to make a 
final stand at the fortified line. The British, 
divining his intention, decided to face him there 
with half their force, while the other half moved 
silently a long way around by the third road, and 
turned his left. Their plan was to outflank the 
Americgns, and they succeeded ; hence our defeat. 
Sterling with about 2,500 good troops fought 
stoutly in Greenwood, and Sullivan with about 
as many more indifferent troops held the pass in 
Prospeet Park against the Hessians. All through 
the early morning of the 27th there was more or 
less fighting at these two points, and it seemed as 
though the enemy were meeting with suecessful 
resistance from the Americans when suddenly be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock the British flanking 
column, with Cornwallis at its head, made its ap- 
pearance on Sullivan's left and rear, cutting in 
between his foree and the fortified line. Taken 
totally by surprise our raw militiamen broke, and 
finding their retreat to the works blocked by the 
red-coats, fled in a panie through the woods in a 
vain attempt to escape by Sterling’s road. The 
whole scene immediately changed. The three 
British columns moved rapidly forward towards 
each other with the greater part of our force 
between them, and for two hours or more a 
broken fight raged in the woods and _ fields. 
If Sullivan’s men attempted to break through 
Cornwallis’s line, they were turned back upon 
the merciless and Sterling’s Conti- 
nentals, who retreated slowly, only found them- 
selves falling back upon the flanking column. 
There was desperate work for awhile as detach- 
ments fought here and there, and in one case a 
Maryland regiment won glory by repeatedly 
charging upon the enemy to give others time to 
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But long resistance was useless, no troops 
could be sent from the works, and the surrender 
of the creater part of the Americans was inevita- 
ble. We Jost that day in killed and wounded 





1,000 men, and as many more prisoners ; the Brit- 
ish suffered a loss of not over 400. 

This in outline was the battle of Long Island, 
the first and the great defeat of the Revolution. 


‘ Washington’s well-known retreat to New York 


followed two days later, and before the country 
realized the extent of the reverse the Americans 
were in good position again at the upper end of 
New York island. More disasters were to come 
in the fall, but the year ended up with the brilliant 
affair at Trenton and the crisis was over. 





DOWN THE MAGOG.—11. 

— on the Monday morning which fol- 

lowed our Sunday’s sojourn on Province 
Island the eaptain of the Walrus and I were 
aroused from a sound sleep, to find the sun shin- 
ing through the tops of the pines and our com- 
panion announcing the fact that the coffee was 
made. breakfast ready, a fair wind blowing, and 
only ourselves behindhand in preparations for an 
early start. That all this, excepting the climatic 
conditions, had been accomplished by him, the 
captain of the Violetta, the rest of the squadron 
was not permitted to forget during the remainder 
of the eruise. Indeed I bave reason to suspect 
that the daily entries in his private ‘log’ in- 
variably begin with a formula something like 
this: ‘‘Arose at 3.30 A.M. Chopped the wood, 
boiled the coffee, got breakfast, called the other 
fellows, and was ready to get under way by 6 
o’elock.” The fact is, however, that the captain 
of the Walrus usually did the greater part of the 
cooking, and said nothing about it afterwards. 

The lake on this morning, as on those which 
succeeded, was flecked with white-caps driving 
to the northward, but in this instance the wind, 
as we soon learned was its alinost uniform habit, 
died wholly away, and blew fitfully during most 
of the hours of daylight. We set sail with the 
expectation of all the wind we could carry, 
but were soon drifting on placid waters, occa- 
sionally helped by a puff of air, but depending 
mainly on our paddles for headway. It was, 
however, a lovely panorama that slowly changed 
its outlines as we crossed the broad expanse that 
lies before **Owl’s Head,” a noble mountain rising 
sharply from the western border of the lake. 
Nearly opposite this bold mass of rock the lake 
narrows, and is divided by several islands into 
deep and picturesque channels, where we were 
told by a native that the fishing was good. Here 
accordingly we stopped to spend the hot bours of 
midday, and try our luck with the pickerel and 
lunge,” for such is the local naiwe of the lake- 
trout, or “lakers,” as they are called in other 
sections. 

The sun proved too hot for us, and probably for 
the fish also, for we did not geta rise, and acecord- 
ingly made ourselves comfortable for some hours 
in a delightfully shady nook until the declining 
sun and a freshening, favorable breeze warned us 
to get under way. This time the wind served us 
a good turn, and we were for a time obliged to 
shorten sai] when the squalls struck us as we flew 
along the rocky coast. We had crossed the 
Canada line early in the day, and began now to 
pass cottages which bore such unmistakable evi- 
dences of wealth and luxury that the Vice- 
Commodore, whose turn it was to go for milk, 
was afraid to land and prefer his simple request 
Jest he should be taken for a tramp from the 
States and treated accordingly. Many of these 
summer retreats are very attractive in external 
appearance, and we learned that some of them 
were owned by titled Canadians, or resident 
English officials, who are the grandees of the 
Dominion. The Violetta, in fact, becoming sepa- 
rated from the rest of the fleet, was challenged 
to a race by two ladies out rowing in a boat, and 
her captain insists to this day that they were the 
Countess of D—— and Lady A——. The most of 
our interviews, however, were with untitled per- 
sonages, and our larder was replenished froim 
modest farms, where milk and butter were fresh 
and eggs plenty and cheap. 

We camped that night on a little wooded island 
in midlake. and were awakened at dawn the next 
morning by the mighty voice of the Walrus’s 
commander, informing us that the Violetta was 
gone. Sure enough! The sky was gray with 
driving clouds, and the lake repeated the somber 
hue save where it broke into white before the 
southerly gale, but the pretty Vivletia was no- 
where to be seen. Warned by his experience at 
Province Island, her %aptain had made her fast 
to a stone which he could hardly lift, and anchor- 
ed her to leeward of a point whereon the rest of 
the fleet was hauled up high and dry. He had 





not taken into account, however, a steeply shely- 
ing shore, and so in the course of the night, as 
the wind rose, she had worked off and gone 
adrift, taking her heavy anchor with her. After 
a hasty breakfast the Walrus and Midge set off 
before the wind, and although the flagship pres- 
ently lost her rudder, and came partially to grief 
in consequence, the missing craft was found full 
of water on a rocky shore some three miles down 
the lake. When I say that she was full of water, 
I mean coffee, for the fluid which we bailed out 
was of a faint amber tint, and I have never seen 
more coffee grounds in one and the same place 
than had settled among the rest of the stores, 
or still remained in their tin box aftera night's 
soaking. This instance of early coffee making is 
not, I apprehend, recorded in the Violetta’s ** log.” 
For the benefit of housekeepers I will bere re- 
mark that. with judgment and pertinacity, coffee 
in this condition can be made available by plenty 
of it, and boiling without regard to time. We 
did not discover any way of reclaiming sugar 
under the same or similar circumstances. It 
sbould be noticed here that we ultimately became 
convinced that the Véoletta was an instance of the 
total depravity which sometimes characterizes in- 
animate things. Her escapades were thereafter 
prevented by getting her as far from the water as 
possible, and making her fast to the biggest tree or 
rock within reach. 

So with variations passed our few days and 
nights on Lake Memphremagog, aud presently of 
an afternoon we were drawing near its lower end, 
working our way into the outlet at Magog Village, 
reconnoitering the dam over which we must some- 
how get our boats, lashing our spars fast to the 
deck, and preparing for that most exciting, fas- 
cinating and altogether charming phase of canoe- 
ing—the running of rapids. 

Very quickly the news spread through the little 
town that three Yankees were going down the 
Horse-race, and by the time we were ready to 
pass our boats over a practicable part of the 
dam, the whole population, male and female, was 
ranged along the banks, with the exception of 
those who came to lend usa hand and a squad 
headed by the local hotel-keeper who strove to 
dissuade us from what they represented as a rash 
venture. The hotel-keeper in fact was very kind, 
offering to give us good rooms over night and 
send our boats round the Race in a wagon in the 
morning. But the white water was all the while 
roaring its invitation in our ears and drown- 
ing his arguments, and though a witness was 
finally brought who, having only one leg, declared 
that he had ‘‘run” the rapids, and that we 
couldn't, the temptation was too strong to be 
resisted, so one after another, with safe intervals 
between us, we paddled out into the flashing 
water, and then for a few minutes, with every 
sense on the alert, every nerve strained, no one of 
us had an eye for anything save sunken rocks, 
treacherous swirls of the current, and the hundred 
indications which one learns to recognize as show- 
ing the deepest water and the safest channel. It 
seemed only a few seconds, but we had gone the 
better part of a mile when we waited for one an- 
other in the first reach of quiet water that afforded 
us aresting place. Each of us had bumped a few 
times in the first rapid, but we had passed tri- 
umphantly and without visible mishap beyond 
the ken of the hotel-keeper, and the villagers, and 
were content. Half the Race, however, was yet 
to be run, and there was barely enough of day- 
light left for the undertaking. C.L. N. 





Correspondence. 








A NEGRO AUTHOR. 

[We need hardly say that our failure to give 
Mr. Blyden credit for the authorship of the 
article to which he refers in the following letter 
was quite unintentional, and we gladly give him 
room to state his case. We have to thank him, 
moreover, for calling our attention to a question 
of orthography which is fairly entitled to con- 
sideration on its merits. At first thought one 
might naturally conclude that White and Negro 
are not ‘‘ gentile” nouns, and that they should 
not be capitalized. On reflection, however, the 
conviction is unavoidable that the words have 
acquired a significance which makes them strict- 
ly ‘‘gentile” when used substantively under 
certain well-defined conditions, We can hardly 
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expect our colored population to nationalize 
themselves as Africans, when they are really 
Americans by birth and association. It is as 
Negroes that they must be known here and even 
in Africa itself, since all the African tribes are 
by no means Negroes. The race is assuredly en- 
titled to a distinctive name so long as race dis- 
tinctions are as at present practically unavoid- 
able.—Epb. C. U.] 
PRESBYTERIAN HIGH ScHoot, 


° HARRIsBURG, Liberia, West Africa, > 
July 10, 1876. j 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

Sir: In the issue of your valuable paper the 
Christian Union for May 31st, there is an extract 
from an article of mine on ‘‘ Christianity and the 
Negro Race,” which appeared in the May number 
of Fraser's Magazine. The article in Fraser is 
purposely headed ‘‘ By a Negro ;” and, consider- 
ing your past labors in behalf of the Negro, I was 
a little surprised that in giving the extract you 
did not deem it necessary to call attention to the 
fact of the authorship—I mean to the race of the 
writer. 

-I eannot believe that the omission was due to 
any deference paid by Henry Ward Beecher to 
the vulgar prejudice against the Negro (although 
in his paper the word Negro, except when at the 
beginning of a sentence, is always written witha 
small n), but I rather think it is due to the feeling 
on the part of the distinguished editor that there 
is no such thing as color or race in the literary 
world. But in view of the vile prejudice against 
the Negro and the common low estimate in which 
he is held, it was thought proper by the editor of 
Fraser to call attention to the fact that the writer 
was a Negro. 

The Saturday Review, for May 6th, which de- 
votes two columns to an appreciative considera- 
tion of the article, keeps the fact before its readers, 
in no patronizing manner, that the author was a 
Negro. In your sermon, published in the same 
issue of the Christian Union, you remark that 
‘* pictures to be of any value must be made up of 
specifies.” If literary work done by the few Ne- 
groes in the Christian world able to do it is to be 
lost in the general contributions of Europeans, 
bow is the race ever to rise above the very low 
estimate in which it is held by the generality of 
Christians? In connection with this may I ven- 
ture to call your attention to an article of mine 
on **Mohammedanism and the Negro Race,” in 
Fraser for Noveinber, 1875 ? 

With respect and gratitude for the work you 
have already done for the Negro, and with the 
earnest prayer that your “ bow may ever abide in 
strength,” I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

EDWARD W. BLYDEN. 


TENURE OF OFFICE. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

I am much pleased with the editorial in the 
Christian Union on ‘*‘ How to begin,” in the num- 
ber for July 19th. The suggestion at the end of 
the article lies at the foundation of any efficient 
civil service reform. 

In England no postmaster, no one appointed 
by the government in the custom-house or in 
the excise department, is allowed to vote for a 
member of Parliament. They hold their offices 
on the condition of good behavior, but would lose 
it if they became voters. 

The consequence is, their work is well done. 
Most of them entered the service in their youth 
in a subordinate situation, and they are familiar 
with all the details of their offices; they know 
their own duty and the duty of their subordinates. 

I went to live in a seaport town inthe southeast 
of England in the year 1817. The postmaster was 
an old gentleman, and he and his family had the 
sole management of it. 

When he died his widow succeeded him. When 
she died her eldest daughter took her place. 
After a few years she married and removed from 
the town ; but her sister had married a young man 
who had been employed in the office, and he was 
made postmaster, and is postmaster to this day, 
and will hold it while he does his duty. No in- 
convenience has arisen from this long tenure of 
office. Many changes have taken place in the 
government administration. Sometimes it has 
been Whig, and sometimes Tory, but he has no 
vote, and has done nothing to bring about these 
changes, and the changes have had no effect on 
him. He is postmaster stiil, and most likely his 
children will succeed bim. SENEX. 

BUCKNER’S STATION, Va, 





Hooks aud Authors. 


THOMAS a@ BECKET. 


St. Thomas of Canterbury. A Dramatic Poem. By Aubre 
de Vere, author of “ Alexander the Great.”’ enry 8. 
King & Co., London; The Catholic Publication Society, 
New York: $2.50. 


There are excellent reasons for the unusual in- 
terest which this drama will probably excite in 
literary circles of differing tastes. Its subject is 
historical, yet comes from a far-off period con- 
cerning which it is scarcely possible to discern 
between true and false records ; its theme is the 
first great quarrel between church and state in 
England; its leading character is a man upon 
whom historians have never been able to agree, 
and its author is a graceful poet whose record 
justifies his readers in always expecting him to 
excel his earlier self. It would not be easy to 
designate an English poet who is better able to 
write of Thomas a Becket, or a better historical 
period for Aubrey de Vere to treat upon: the 
author is an earnest Catholic but an ardent pa- 
triot also; the period is one in which western 
Europe knew but one form of religion, so the first 
English-born Archbishop of Canterbury is dear 
alike to the hearts of Catholic, Churchman, and 
Dissenter. 

The plot of this drama hinges upon the determi- 
nation of King Henry II. to rule the English 
Church as well as the English people. Becket was 
Henry’s chancellor, and in that capacity had as- 
sented to the binding force of certain ‘‘ Royal 
Customs” which in some respects curtailed the 
liberty of the Church and deprived her of some 
of her revenues. Assuming that Becket’s fealty 
would always be what it had been, the king made 
his chancellor Archbishop of Canterbury and 
head of the English Church. Becket immediately 
resigns the chancellorship, however, and opposes 
the ‘‘Customs” as long as he lives. The scenes 
of the drama are laid in England and France, 
Becket having fled to the last-named country for 
refuge and to consult the pope. The principal 
characters, besides Henry and Becket, are Pope 
Alexander III., Louis VII. of France, Prince 
Henry and Queen Eleanor of England, the Em- 
press Matilda, mother of Henry II., the Bishops 
of York and London, John of Oxford, secretary to 
King Henry, Idonea de Lisle, a nun, and De Broce, 
an apostate priest who had become a knight : the 
cast includes thirty-three personages in addition 
to the soldiers, minstrels, courtiers, etc., whose 
participation is but slight. 

The drama opens with a scene in which the 
merits and lineage of Becket, just appointed 
primate, are discussed first by two noblemen and 
two priests, and then by two men at arms—the 
contrast is powerful, the whole scene suggesting 
that one in Tennyson’s ‘‘Queen Mary” where 
Cranmer’s burning is descanted upon, first by two 
noblemen and then two old peasant women. In 
the second scene Becket talks of his new duties 
with his friend and brother-priest Herbert of 
Bosham. In the third scene, admirably set, and 
the one in which the dramatic action begins, King 
Henry is at his French palace at Rouen, rejoicing 
before the queen and some of his nobles and 
courtiers that 

“ That hand which holds the seal, wielding the staff— 

The teud of Crown and Church henceforth is past,” 
when messengers are announced from Becket, 
with letters and a casket. The messengers present 
a letter, but the king exclaims, 

The casket first! Belike a crown imperial! 

Queen Eleanor.—Not so! A diamond necklace, and for me. 

(She tears open the casket out of which rolis the Great Seal of 
England.) 

John of Salisbury.—This missive, liege, humbly sets forth 
Those forceful, yet unwelcome counter duties 
The exigence whereof compelled my lord— 

King Henry.—To hurl at England's head England’s Great 
Seal! AtlastI know him! Traitor! 

(He tears up the letter, and flings it on the fire) 








Burn unread, 
Foul web of lies! Thou, too, England’s Great Seal, 

Once type ot justice and of law, this day 

Spurned from the traitor’s @iutch that long defiled thee! 
Dishonor’s badge! poor ciod of kneaded vileness! 

I crush thee "neath my feet! 


Throughout the drama, even when Henry is 
apparently tender of heart because of his old 
friendliness with Becket, he displays the same in- 
tolerance of interference of any sort: in the second 
act he complains bitterly of Becket for 


** The greater crime that, knowing me, he mocks me! 
A thousand times that man hath heard me swear 
That alien none, or priest, shall share my kingdom. 
I'll wear it like the armor on my back ; 

I'll wield it as a man his members wields; 

I'll walk, its living soul!’’ 


The adherence of the nobles to Henry in his 





strife against the archbishop is explained by the 
text of one of the ‘Royal Customs,” which al- 
lowed tampering with the church’s revenues, and 
by the following, from the Earl of Leicester: 

‘“* Winton last week ordained a serf of mine; 

This day my serfisfree. Be instant, John, 

With Henry for the nobles! Must we starve? 

Sir, we attend the king at heavy charge; 

Concede to us but this—the presentations: 

Shear we the shepherds; shear who will the sheep. 

Nobles must live!” 

A series of timid protests from several bishops 
results in the following outburst from Becket—a 
fragment none the less splendid for its mysticism 
and the misapplication of its spirit: 

“T say the church is God’s; for he beheld it, 
His thought, ere time began; counted its bones 
Which in his book were writ. I say that he 
From His own side in water and blood 

Gave birth to iton Calvary, and caught it 
Despite the nails, His Bride, in His own arms.” 

Another fine dramatic climax is reached when a 
deputation from the king, first makiig various 
unfounded charges, touches at last upo. the re- 
jection of the Royal Customs, and still another 
occurs when Becket, chased from England, re- 
hearses his grievances to Alexander: the Pope 
replies: 

“The realm of such 
Ere long shall be partaker with the worm ; 
The blind-worm is its sister, and corruption 
Its mother, and the dust its winding sheet ; 
For power, earth-born, shall back once more to cart!: 
O, witless kingdom! Scorn ye then that kingdom 
Forth from whose womb ye issued—still your stay ; 
The sole not born from mortal lust or pride; 
The kingdom of one God in persons three; 
The kingdom of a universe redeemed ; 
The kingdom of humanity assumed ; 
The kingdom of the creed and of the prayer; 
The kingdom of comnmandments just and wise; 
The kingdom of the three great virtues winged 
Which gaze on heaven; the eight beatitudes; 
The sacraments, those seven great gates of God 
Betwixt the worlds of spirit and of flesh; the kingdom 
Wherein God’s angels wait upon his poor, 
And ail men share one good? An injury is it 
That this fair kingdom shou « wide as earth, 
Citic) on all the mountains of his world, 
Rehearsal, giory touched, of that great city 
Which waits us in the heavens?” 

Fine dramatic passages are numerous in the 
book; the dramatic scenes, though not frequent 
enough for a work of such length, or as many as 
the plot and the characters justify, are strong: 
among these is one in which Queen Eleanor, sim- 
ulating admiration of Becket, excites the king to 
rage ; the death-scene, also, is powerful. 

Of that profound quality of thought which did 
more than anything else to make the fame of the 
greatest of dramatists, the author shows but few 
indications, and, happily, makes no pretensions 
thereto; we find passages, however, in this vein 
which would do no discredit to the ablest of pens. 
One is by the Bishop of Liseaux, who, as a time- 
erver, admits Henry’s royal right to the church, 
yet warns him thus deftly : 

“ The garden dial 
Is lawful appendage of the garden’s lord; 
Yet he who wills to plant it at incline, 
And he who scans it by his private taper, 
Knows not the hour o’ the day.” 

That peculiar mental blindness which, .n great 
rulers as well as in smuiller souls, appears in time 
of disappointment is shown by Henry when 
Becket, who has been his mainstay, abandons 
him for principle’s sake: 

** Pernicious upstart 
Whon, groping in the dirt, this hand upraised, 
And lodged on high to be my shame and plague.” 

The author escapes a common fault of poets 
who write dramas, by his putting poetry into fit- 
ting lips. Most of the imaginative lines in the 
volume are spoken by the nun Idonea and the 
Empress Matilda; one fault is thus avoided only 
by yielding to another, however, for the scenes 
between these two characters are not necessities 
of a drama whose principal fault is leisurely ac- 
tion. 

Taken as a whole, Thomas of Canterbury is a 
work of considerable merit. The leading charac- 
ters—Henry, Becket, John of Oxford, and Queen 
Eleanor—are distinctly individualized. Historical 
bounds may sometimes seem overstepped, but it 
is questionable whether any two men agree as t 
the Jocation of the bounds themselves. ; 

With a single exception, the characters appear 
to be honestly attempts at portraits; for Queen 
Eleanor, however, the author seems to have gone 
to the writers of that French school which delights 
in female monstrosities, unless, indeed, these same 
writers may have found their heroines in some 
monkish chronicle, in which Queen Eleanor met 
the fate which has befallen some femai~ cham- 
pions of Catholicism in the pages of writers who 
dissented from the faith of Rome. The ‘i; ilts of 
the drama are of mipor importance, tle most 
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noticeable being an oceasional abruptness in tran- 
sitions from one mood or tone to another. In 
the ability to interest, Thomas of Canterbury is 
far in advance of many dramas which are tech- 
nically more excellent. It will be of special 
interest to many non-Catholies, because of the 
indications it gives of the dogmatie spirit of the 
Roman Church: doubtless that chureh and the 
author of the drama will be unjustly judged by 
many expressions fittingly put into the mouths of 
the churehmen of the twelfth century. There 
are many arguments, passages and lines, however, 
which are true to the Roman Catholie feeling of 
to-day, and none of them are offensively ex- 
pressed. In his ‘‘ Preface” and his ** Notes,” both 
of which are voluminous, the author sustains his 
historical positions, principally by quotations 
from Protestant writers. 

Compared with other dramas of recent date, 
Thomas of Canterbury falls below none except 
Tennyson's Mary; the distance between 
Mr. De Vere and the laureate, as dramatists, is 
by no means as great as their respective standing 
as poets might seem to indicate. Viewed only 
from the standpoint of letters, Mr. De Vere’s 
drama offers a literary treat which no one should 
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lose. 
THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 
APPLETON’S JOURNAL 
still improves upon its old—or young—self, the 
material of the current number being of a more 
diverse nature than that of the preceding num- 
A eapital paper, of a kind altogether too 
rare in literature, is entitled ‘‘ The Sufferings of 
Childbood.” by M. E. W.8.: this sketch is thor- 
oughly natural, and by a writer fully in sympathy 
with her subject. ‘‘ A Great Butfalo Pot-Hunt,” 
by H. M. Robinson, deseribes a phase of North- 
western life whieh we believe has never before 
been made known through the magazines. The 
first of the Reminiscences of Mr. Freeman, the 
artist, appears in this number, and is quite enjoy- 
able. Mr. Webster’s Western sketch is this month 
upon Los Angeles, California, and enables the 
reader to correct impressions mnade either by brill- 
iant circulars of real estate agents, or the letters 
of disappointed invalids. Besides the serials 
(George Sand’s ‘‘ Marianne” being concluded in 
this number) there are two or three short stories, 
Edgar Faweett’s **Through a Glass, Darkly,” being 
in a vein new to this writer, and quite good of it- 
self. ‘‘An English By-lane,” by Chas. Eyre Pascoe, 
‘Parisian Types,” by Wirt Sykes, and ‘‘A Bit of 
Old Venice,” by Charlotte Adams, are sketéhes of 
that class which lies midway between the story 
and the essay, and is peculiar to the magazines. 
The poetry is by Wm. C. Richards, Paul Hayne, 
John Boyle O'Reilly, and Miss Woolson, the lat- 
ter author's contribution is a skillfully-managed 
arrangement of abrupt ejaculations incident upon 
a capture by Indians and a subsequent rescue. 
Mr. Hayne sets all the poets a good example by 
taking for his subject a revolutionary episode. 
The editor, in his ‘‘ Table,” gives voice to the gen- 
eral complaint as to the lack of comfort and faeil- 
ities for enjoying himself, which the traveler 
endures in America. 
THE GALAXY 

opens With the lamented Custer’s recollections of 
MeClellan, for whom he bad an appreciative re- 
vard, and tells how in his (Custer’s) own command 
the first blood of the Army of the Potomae was 
shed. Ex-Secretary Welles begins a series of pa- 
pers on Lineoln’s administration, devoting a large 
portion of his first paper to a eriticism of the 
ineans by which the Constitutional intention as to 
the election of Presidents is set aside by irrespon- 
ible factions. Captain Whittaker writes tenderly 
of his friend Custer: in a paragraph in which he 
says that ‘‘the brilliant and exceptional genius 
dies young or suffers sudden eclipse when the 
period of maturity is passed,” he offers a collection 
of names in which that of Jesus Christ does not 
appear. Mr. Siddons’s ‘‘Souvenirs” are this month 
of Thackeray and Shirley Brooks. In ‘A Persian 
Poet” the reader is given a taste of the songs of 
Omar Khayyaur, who lived eight hundred years 
ago, and wrote bright and sweet lines without 
character. Albert Rhodes argues in favor of wine 
drinking, but does not inform his readers that, 
even to experienced drinkers, pure grape juice is 
almost as diffieult of access as the Golden Fleece 
was to Jason. Richard Grant White reappears iu 
his most familiar vole in ‘‘ The Bones of Speech.” 
‘The short stories are more lacking in tone than in 
one, by Geo. A. Baker, Jr., should be 
read only by people who lounge in hotel parlors; 
the other, by Henry W. Sedley, shows up one of 
the uupleasaut features of early life on the Pacitie 
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interest: 





Slope. The poetry is unusually good, for maga- 
zine verse, and John Burroughs’s ‘‘ Touches of 
Nature” are of rare freshness. The Nebulous 
Person is quite bright and timely in his remarks 
upon political journalism, the qualifications of 
candidates, and American cookery. 
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THE 
seems to us rather better than usual. Edward 
Wheelwright’s ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Jean 
Francois Millet” is a considerable improvement 
upon the generality of ‘‘ recollections,” as its sub- 
ject was an improvement upon French artists in 
general: it is extremely refreshing to read of an 
artist to whom home, studio and bric-a-brac shop 
were not interconvertible terms. Miss Jewett’s 
‘‘Deephaven Excursions” is delightfully natural, 
and the editor of the magazine deserves special 
eredit for giving publicity to this class of papers, 
which have nowhere else found—perhaps not 
sought—an abiding-place. The inquisitive Yan- 
kee, wherever he is, should be filled with undying 
gratitude toward Miss Jewett for making excuses 
for his curiosity, and defending him from the 
charge of impertinence. Mr. Howells’s farce, ‘‘ The 
Parlor Car,” is another innovation, but none the 
less amusing and natural on that account. Mr. 
James’s story, ‘‘ The American,” grows in interest, 
though the author is growing rauddled over his 
hero, and is apparently merging an apparent 
paradox in a hopeless blunder. Charles Dudley 
Warner says some things new and amusing in his 
‘*Holy Places of the Holy City,” and gives fitting 
voice to the feeling of sensitive souls who visit 
the Chureh of the Holy Sepulcher. Albert F. 
Webster tells a story with a moral for the lack of 
whose application millions of respectable people 
are unhappy. The third of the papers on the 
Centennial Exhibition is the best of the series, 
and is remarkable, in transient Centennial litera- 
ture, by an almost total absence of ceramic notes. 
Of poetry, there are two good love-songs, both by 
ladies, a well-made sonnet by Aldrich, written for 
poets only, and a sonnet by ‘‘H. H.” which, 
though not absolutely perfect in construction, is 
of rare poetic feeling and diction. The book re- 
views are all worth reading, as are also the other 
editorial notes. The opening article in 


ATLANTIC 


SCRIBNER’S 
is a translation of a very charming German story, 
‘Princess Ilse,” which is illustrated with rare 
taste by Mr. Fredericks. In the second install- 
ment of ‘‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” we are intro- 
duced to that most dreadful of beings, the 
conscientiously active but utterly wooden clergy- 
man. Wesleyan University is the subject of the 
college paper in this number, and affords a read- 
able sketch as well as some interesting pictures. 
An illustrated paper on *‘ Insanity and its Treat- 
ment” tells some horrible truths, but ends with 
the comforting assurance that the insane are not 
badly treated nowadays. Centennial visitors will 
be grateful to Donald G. Mitchell for his hints as 
to whereabouts at the Exhibition the picturesque 
may most surely be found. Augustus Blauvelt, 
who a few years ago, in the pages of Scribner, 
was the cause of a deplorable display of irreligious 
ugliness by champions of certain forms of re- 
ligion, has a long paper, entitled ‘* Protestant 
Vaticanism,” the startling suggestion embodying 
these words being justified by his text. The 
Chinese question is pleasantly talked upon at 
some length, from the anti-Chinese standpoint, 
by Sarah E. Henshaw. Col. Waring’s paper on 
his Rhine wanderings is particularly good. Mr. 
Ernest Ingersoll, from whose pen our own readers 
have seen something, has a profusely-illustrated 
paper called ‘‘Something about Birds.” The 
stories are by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Henry 
James, Jr., the last-named writer stepping con- 
siderably aside from his usual paths. Mrs. Thax- 
ter contributes a glorious sea-song, Anna C. Green 
puts into verse a very pretty simile, and there are 
also poems by Paul Hayne, John Vance Cheney, 
Mary &. Withington and Henry A. Beers. As 
usual, the editorial departments of Scribner re- 
pay attention: Mr. Gilder, in the ‘‘Old Cabinet,” 
gives literary critics a severe but not unjustifiable 
rebuke. ‘‘ The Harvard Examinations for Wo- 
men” and ‘Village Improvement Societies” are 
the ‘‘ Topics of the Time,” while all the contents 
of the ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac” pages are funny. 
LIPPINCOT?’S 

has for its strongest article a story from the Rus- 
sian of Pushkin, its title being.‘‘ The Queen of 
Spades.” The third of Mr. Wilson’s papers, ‘‘On 
The Eastern Shore,” is full of interesting facts 
about a neighboring land which is as unknown to 


Awericaus as if it bordered on the China seas in- 





stead of Chesapeake Bay. Mr. Davey concludes 
his sketch of George Sand, making no attempts to 
conceal her great faults, but claiming for her a life 
which was at last honest and peaceable. A good 
sketch of ‘‘Lapland” is generously illustrated, 
and the Centennial paper this month, upon “ The 
House of the Iron Hand,” otherwise known as 
Machinery Hall, is also full of pictures. Lady 
Barker's letter is as good as the others of the 
series, although Americans will be likely to read 
over two or three times the author’s praise of 
‘Blue Books,” as sensational reading matter. 
Miss Olney’s novel, ‘‘ Love in Idleness,” progresses 
leisurely, but without dragging, and is remarkable 
for the nearness of its approach to the standard 
of good society: although the leading characters 
are rich, none of them comport themselves vul- 
garly orimpurely. ‘‘On a Housetop at Capri” is 
an excellent sketch, which is marred too much 
by a long historical interruption. Mrs. Mary B. 
Dodge and Sidney Lanier contribute graceful 
verses. The ‘‘ Monthly Gossip” is upon ‘‘Foreign 
Boarding Houses,” ‘*A Rival House of Lords,” 
(which is also a boarding-house,) ‘‘ Home Pronun- 
ciation,” and ‘‘ Punning” all of which is pleasing ; 
it concludes with a defense of one of the brigades 
of Baird’s divisions at Chicamauga. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
appeals rather more successfully than usual to 
the unscientific reader. ‘‘ Voice in Man and Ani- 
mals ;’ ‘‘On the Formation of Lakes,” ‘* Indus- 
trial Applications of Solar Heat,” and ‘Soap 
Bubbles” are papers which any person of ordinary 
intelligence can read with interest, while Mivart’s 
‘‘What are Bats?” Sauvage’s ‘‘Ainphibious 
Fishes,” Odling’s ‘‘ The Revived Theory of Phlo- 
giston,” and Major Holland’s ‘‘Myriapods” will 
comfort the scientific student. All classes of 
readers will be interested by Prof. Felix Adler’s 
‘‘Evolution of the Hebrew Religion,” a paper 
which, though devoid of noteworthy conclusions 
by its writer, is nevertheless of great interest by 
reason of its large collection of critical notes upon 
the order of the books of the Old Testament, and 
for the author’s skillful argument that the spirit- 
ual history of the Hebrews affords one of the 
strongest proofs of the development of humanity 
by evolution. Denying that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch, the author claims that the compiler 
‘*has admitted a variety of views, not only on the 
general subject of religion and morals, into his 
work : and that the discordant opinions of diverse 
authors and of diverse stages of human progress 
are reflected in its pages. It is the monument of 
a grand religious movement extending over many 
centuries of religious development. It is the im- 
age of a nation’s struggles and growth. As con- 
tained in the books of the Pentateuch, the Mosaic 
religion is a religious mosaic.” As the canon of 
the Hebrew scriptures is not according to any 
Protestant belief an absolutely-settled question, 
no one need fear to read this very interesting and 
instructive article. 

THE JUVENILE PERIODICALS. 

Wide Awake and St. Nicholas are as good as 
they usually are, and maintain their respective 
excellences, that of the latter being superiority 
and profusion of illustration, while the former 
contains reading matter best adapted to the men- 
tal digestion of children. In St. Nicholas, among 
many bright stories and poems, Olive Thorne 
gives to young people some advice about reading, 
for which in later years she will be thanked by 
whoever follows her suggestions. In Wide awake, 
Mrs. Brine has, in ‘‘ Baby’s Uses,” some lines, 
which a million or more of mothers have wished 
they could write: some one else, whose name does 
not appear, has a genuine child’s poem, called 
‘“Baby Mosquito.” Both magazines seem to us 
to contain more historical sketches than children 
are likely to welcome from such sources; not even 
adults—studious adults—enjoy finding any of the 
pages of their favorite magazine filled with solid 
matter, and children, who are crammed beyond 
their strength at school, are hardly likely to be 
more wisely and soberly disposed than their pa- 
rents. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial me 

of the paver will be acknowledged im its earliest subsequent 
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A quiet Christian village, near and con- 
venient to New York, where the Sabbath is 
respected and where liquor is not sold, al- 
ready numbers several hundred residents. 
As it is the sentiment of the community 
rather than the law which renders such 
things possible, it is desirable to add more of 
those who would enjoy such society. Ar- 
rangements have been made by which houses 
can be secured on favorable terms Those 
feeling an interest can address H.H., Daijy 
Times office. 





THE inflation journals are maintaining asol- 
emn silence on the subject of Gov. Hendricks’s 
reported financial conversion, yet there are 
signs that they don’t take much stock in it. 
As for the public generally, they look upon it 
a good deal like the conversion of aman Mr. 
Greeley used to tell about. He had been a 
wild fellow, and had * got religion,’’ and there 
was much rejoicing over the event. One of 
his neighbors was askéd if he had not seena 
change for the better in the convert. ** Waal, 
yas, was the reply; ** he used to carry bis ax on 
his shoulder when he went choppin’ wood on 
Sunday, neow he carries it under his coat.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Hayes and Wheeler. 

Marshall, the famous engraver of the steel- 
plate pictures of Washington and Lincoln, 
has just issued two striking and life-like com- 
panion portraits of the Republican nominees 
for President and Vice-President. As cam- 
paign documents they are more vigorous 
than tons of circulars, for they give speaking 
evidence of the manner of men they are. 
The pictures are life size, printed on fine paper, 
and are sold at the exceedingly low price of 
35 cents each. Address Oscar Marshall, Pub- 
lisher, 697 Broadway, N. Y. 





SARATOGA water is now advertised as a sure 
cure for the soft-money trouble.—JN. Y. Tri- 
bune. 





THE successful extension of the UNITED 
STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY'S business 
in this section shows that faithful devotion 
to important trusts is observed and appre- 
ciated. The Company’s prestige will cause its 
representatives to meet with respect in every 
quarter, and the unrivaied security and per- 
manence of the Company will give them suc- 
cess in their work. The home office is at 261 
Broadway, N. Y., where competent men can 
secure local agencies. 





Ir is clear enough why Tilden never got 
married. No girl of spirit would stand such 
negligence in a correspondent.—Springfield 
Union. 





Save your Eyesight. 

One does not appreciate the priceless bless- 
ing of a clear eyesight, untilit fails. For the 
preservation of the eyes from impaired sight, 
or the grateful assistance to sight already im- 
paired, there is no article equal to the * Dia- 
mond Spectacles,” every genuine pair bear- 
ing the diamond trade-mark. Sold by our 
authorized agents. Made by Spencer Opt. 
Mfg. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Mr. EMERSON says “ there is no pain that is 
not short lived, that time will not heal: it is 
better to bear than to try to cure; and now 
that watermelons are in town, most of the 
druggists are very grievously inclined toward 
Mr. Emerson, and feel that this is an ingen- 
ious attempt on his part to bull the market.— 
Norwich Bulletin. 





The Uncontradicted Testimony. 
The Uncontradicted Testimony in the Beech- 
er case, with a preface by Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
is published by D. Appleton & Co., 549 Broad- 
way, N. Y., ina very neat pamphlet, which is 
sold at the low price of 25 cents, postage 
prepaid. 





Hop Sing: ‘“‘Ha, blome, skippee, Melican 
man heap funny fellow. Gette washee, klick 
Chinaman, go out, no pay, wellee funny.”’ 





Rotary Press for Sale, 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 





THe farmer's loss is the fisherman’s gain. 
Potato bugs are good bait for trout.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 





Folding Machines. 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 





Don’Timagine that everything is weakening 
Butter is strong in the market. 





The great strength and purity of the 
Royal Baking Powder, makes it the best in 
the world. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Ready. 
AUTUMNAL CATARRH. 
(Hay Fever.) 


By MORRILL WYMAN, M.D. Revised and enlarged 
edition. With illustrative Maps and Tables. 
In one volume, 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 








The first edition of “Autumnal Catarrh” was 
publisheo in 1872, and was a exhausted. Dr. 
Wyman has obtained much valuable information 
since then, and nw Offers the results of his latest 
investigations and inquiries,including many ad- 
ditional cases. The volume contains an enumera- 

tion of villages, hotels,and other places in non- 
catarrhal regions, with table of their heights, and 
four maps, colored 80 as to show those portions of 
the United States liabie to the disease and those 
which are exempt. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers, and at the principal 
White Mountain Hotels. Sent, post-paid, 


address on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 
The Riverside Prese, Cambridge. 


CENTENNIA L BOOKS: PU BLISHED ‘BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
Barnes’ Centenary History. 


Superbly illustrated. One vol., octavo. $6.00 


‘Principles and Acts” 


of the American Revolution. By H. Niles (of 
Niles’s Register). $3.00. 
Ill. 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration of Independence. $1,50. 


Democracy in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol., 8vo. $3.00. 


to any 





G2™ Agents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


UST READY. 
A POWERFUL ROMANCE, 


By the author of “ The Second Wife.”’ 


AT THE COUNCILLOR’S 


A 





NAMELESS HISTORY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF 
EE. MARLITT, 
Author of “ The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” “ Gold 
Elsie,” ** Countess Gisela,” etc., etc. 
By Mrs. A. L. WISTER. 
12mo. Fine Cloth. $1.75. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 


715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 


Scribner's Monthly 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


Is especially strong in Fiction. It contains 
the second installment of a New Serial, 


‘THAT LASS 0’ LOWRIE’S.” 


A Powerful Story of English Mining Life, 
* By Fanny Hodgson Burneu. 
A FAIRY STOR Y—** Princess Lise.” 
From the German of MARIE PETERSEN. 
A GHOST STORY—‘*The Ghostly 
Rental.” By HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
A SHIPWRECK STOR Y—*‘ The Voy- 
age of the America,” 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
An amusing and timely paper, presenting 
the household phase of the Mongolian ques- 
tion, entitled ** California Housekeepers 
and Chinese Servants.’ An illustrated 
article on Wesleyan University. The 
third of Col. Gro. E. WARING’S papers, ** The 
Bride of the Bhine”® (Two Hundred Miles 
in a Mosel Row-boat). ** Protestant Vati- 
canism,” by AvuagusTUs BLAUVELT, D.D., 
etc., etc. 
Also the first of a Series of Articles by 


DONALD C. MITCHELL: 
The Picturesque Aspects of the Centennial. 


The Editorial Departments are full and 
interesting. 


For Sale Everywhere. Price 35 Cents per 
Number; $4.00 per Year. 


SCRIBNER & CO., Pubs., New York. 


Hayes and Wheeler 
CAMPAIGN SONG BOOK. 
A fine collection of wide-awake stirring songs 
|e willdo excellent service at campaign meet- 
ings. The hits at the opposition will * bring down 
the house” and create great enthusiasm. Ali glee 
clubs and political organizations should have a 
supply. Price 10 cents. 
REQUIEM MARCH, 
in memory of the late 
MAJOR-GEN. GEU. A. CUSTER, 

with a fine portrait. The music (by Cuamias 
GLOVER) is very beautiful, end = orite 
“ Pleyel’s; Hymn” and “ Rest, Spi 
fectively in we Price Copies 
matled M.A ND& CO, 57 Broadway, > A 
oes Store, 39 t en Square. 











TEACHERS and TAUGHT 


PRONOUNCE THE 


“Vineyard of Song” 


the best Music Book yet issued for 
practice and instruction in the 
art of Singing. 

The “VINEYARD OF SONG” 
has been recently revised, so as to 
embody twenty-seven pages of 
new and valuable material. The 
“VINEYARD OF SONG” is a 
sterling werk for Singing Classes, 
Conventions, Academies and Day 
Schools. 


Price, 75 cts.; $7.50 per Doz. Copies. 


¢@ Sent by Mail on receipt of 75 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East 9th St., New York. 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 

UNIFORM EDITION. 12m0. Complete Sets or 
separate vols. Send for Catalogue. J. B. FORD 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

WE offer our thanksgiving, our heavenly Father, for thy 
benignity, for thy patience, for thy gentleness with us; with 
the long life of imperfection which stretches through our 
memory; with the provocations which we have given, and 
give continually; with our dull sense of things fine and no- 
ble; with the strength of our passion towards things coarse 
and earthly. When we survey all that we are, and what our 
life has beep, we marvel that thou, in thy high estate of puri- 
ty, canst look with complacency upon us, that thy heart has 
fone out after us, and that thou best made thyself a sacrifice 
for us, the just for the unjust. Ve opening of thy nature is 
fullof marvel. There is nothing in us that is like unto thee, 
We are filled with wonder when we stand upon the threshold 
of the being exalted so far above infirmity. infinite, of a ta- 
ture so much beyond ours. From the very best things iu 
ourselves we only discern the beginning of those infinite and 
eternal attributes in thee which have filled time and the uni- 
verse with thy goodness and thy mercy. 

O Lord our God, we desire to humble ourselves in thy pres- 
ence. We desire to efface our sinfulness and our distance 
from thee. We recognize our unlikeness to thee, our barren- 
ness of good and our fruitfulness of evil; and we desire, O 
Lord our God, to ask for that quickening grace which shall 
fall upon desert hearts like ours, and make them blossom 
as the rose. May we have to-night the influence of the divine 
Spirit to qui-keo allin us that is good, and to give growth to 
the seed o° vracc, that we may bebold thee more perfectly by 
growing like thee. 

"Grant thy blessing to go with us into our houses, that they 
may be churches of the living God. May every one to whom 
thou hast given the joy and the responsibility of the family 
relation feel himself ordained of God as a minister of right- 
eousness; and may the gate of heaven to every one of us be 
within our own dwelling. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt cause thy blessing to 
rest upon all those who are in bondage to sin, and who yet 
live in the midst of Christian influences, and are conducting 
the affairs of life day by day. Grant that they may be purged 
of selfishness; that they may be delivered from the power of 
the natural man and of the flesh; that they may live by the 
inspiration of thy Spirit; that they "may be in fellowship 
with thee. 

We pray that the truth may arouse those who are slumber- 
ing, and convince those who are unbelieving, and enrich 
those who are poor. We pray that thou wilt grant that the 
gospel as proclaimed from Sabbath to Sabbath in the midst 
of this congregation may be growingly fruitful, comforting 
those that are in despondency and in sorrow, strengthening 
those that are ready to perish from weakness, rebuking those 
that are lukewarm, and inciting all to the higher and nobler 
disclosure of Christ in us the hope of glory. 

We entreat thee to bless all the labors of this church, 
everywhere; in its missions, in its distribution of charities, 
and in its seeking and searching for those who are needy. 
Grant that all who make known the truth may be themselves 
the children of light. May they who preach thy word have 
in their own souls the spirit of that Saviour whom they rep- 
resent. We pray that thou wilt multiply the number of 
those who are turned from death to life. Grant that we may 
hear the voice of men inquiring more earnestly after the 
way of Christ, and that we may behold the lives Of thy ser- 
vants more and more perfectly subdued to the law of Jesus. 

Bless all the churches round about us. Bless all the efforts 
that are being made in these great cities for the furtherance 
of thy cause. Wilt thou sanctify al) the institutions of our 
land that are established for the promotion of intelligence. 
Bless all teachers and preachers of the gospel, and all men 
that seek the reformation of morals in their times and cir- 
cumstances. We pray that God may come in all this land, 
and throughout the world. May wars cease, and the occa- 
sions of them. May ignorance be dissipated, and knowledge 
come in its place. May all those great and precious prom- 
ises, so long delayed and so surely coming, make haste to- 
ward their fulfillment, until all the earth shall become the 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shall be the 
praise forevermore. Amen. 





ENMITY AGAINST GOD. 

* Because the carnal mind is enmity against God: for it is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. So then 
they that are in the flesh cannot please God.’’—Roo. viii., 7, 8. 
7 T is probable that no statement, however im- 

perfect, which is continued to be made and to 
be accepted through long periods of time is with- 
out some essential truth. It can scarcely be possi- 
ble that anything should be more offensive than 
the mode in which the doctrine of total depravity 
has been presented, from period to period, to the 
apprehension of men. It is scarcely possible to 
present any statement that is so contrary to our 
consciousness and to our reason as the declara- 
tions that have been made, magnified and inten- 
sified, that in a state of nature all men before 
conversion are haters of God. But, offensive as 
this is, the offense is in the mode of stating it. 
There is at the bottom of this gross or unskillful 
statement a truth that is fundamental and trans- 
cendent in importance. Numerous, indeed, are 
those who have exclaimed against such presenta- 
tions of human nature, and who have declared 
that such doctrines, as they are called, contain a 
slander on the nature of man, that men are not so 
bad as they are represented to be, that uncon- 
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verted nature is not that thing which it has been 
assumed or affirmed to be, and that men do not 
hate God, and are not at any such enmity with 
him as it istaught that they are. Men are said 
to be ignorant of God, to be unconscious of the 
divine presence ; it is said that they think of him 
with indifference, or with fear, or with supersti- 
tious emotions ; but that they do not hate him. 
‘*For,” say these objectors, ‘‘ hatred, enmity, is 
one of those feelings which should never be in- 
ferred ; it isa quality which cannot be mistaken ; 
and although there may be moods in which men 
are wrought up to a fantasy of feeling in which 
may be discerned something like hatred to God, 
yet this is not the ordinary experience ; and men 
who try themselves, and probe themselves, are 
not conscious and cannot, without doing violence 
io the truth, be made conscious of having an ac- 


| tive opposition to God—a feeling so powerful and 


so searching as enmity.” And in furtherance of 
this declaration they say, ‘‘So far are men from 
being haters of God, that, if you present the di- 
vine attributes to them with anything like their 
true symmetry and perfectness, they really ad- 
mire them. Do men,” they say, ‘‘deny to God 
beauty, when he is presented to them as a God 
of light and of truth? When he is represented as 
signifying righteousness, which is right-living, is 
he repugnant to the natural reason, and to the 
natural conscience? When he is represented as 
merciful, is merey a quality that men do not like? 
Is the God of all grace, as made manifest through 
the Lord Jesus Christ, distasteful to the natural 
feelings ?” 

It is said again by those who combat the ordi- 
nary methods of presenting this great truth that 
the divine presentation of it through Jesus Christ 
not only is not unacceptable, but impresses every 
man to whom it comes with its admirableness. It 
is said more and more that the essential qualities 
of the divine attributes, as they are reproduced 
in human virtues, are beautiful even to those who 
repudiate them in their own life and practice. It 
is said that a vicious man likes virtue in others, 
though he may be too weak to attain unto it. It 
is said that a man may be himself void of truth, 
and may treat it as a matter of indifference, and 
yet may admire it in other people. A man, it is 
said, who is a coward may admire courage, and 
all the more, perhaps, the less he has of it in him- 
self. So it is claimed that weakness really loves 
strength ; that men who are themselves unable to 
be clothed with the graces of the divine Spirit do 
admire those who are clothed with them; and 
that, a fortiori, when God is presented to them 
in any degree of symmetry and perfection, as the 
God of all beauty and excellence, not only are 
they not conscious of any enmity to him, but, 
when they come to examine the facts in their 
lives, they declare that they are conscious of dis- 
tinctly the contrary experience, and that they do 
admire him. Although they may not submit to 
him, and may not follow the truth, they think 
that the truth is beautiful, and that God is essen- 
tially noble ; and, say they, ‘‘ Far be it from us to 
accept the slander that we are at enmity with 
God. We may not be acceptable to God in all 
parts of our lives, but we certainly are not arrayed 
against him.” 

Well, is not that what the apostle says? Is not 
that precisely the ground that he takes? ‘'The 
law,” he says, ‘‘is holy and just and good; but I 
am sold under sin. I see the good. What I 
would I do not, and the evil that I would not 
that Ido. And I bear witness to the admirable 
nature of the divine law that is wisdom and ex- 
cellence.” And in this very passage he says, *‘ The 
carnal mind is enmity against God; for it is not 
subject to the law of God.” It is essentially in a 
disobedient state, and in that sense is our oppo- 
sition: not in the sense of conscious malignity ; 
not in the sense of such hot and rousing anger as 
we pour out upon a visible antagonist ; but in the 
sense of being unwilling to be obedient to the 
divine command. 

A man may be as amiable and as sweet in his 
household as you please; and yet he may be a 
traitor to his country. All his personal excel- 
lences and virtues do not touch the question of 
his want of. loyalty. When he defies the Consti- 
tution, the laws and the magistracy, and spurns 
allegiance to them, he sets himself against the 
land, although in his personal disposition he may 
be a most excellent man. 

You must bear in mind, always, what was the 
thought of the apostle, or prophet, or whoever it 
is whom you study, and what was the standpoint 
from which he taught the truth. 

Now, Paul’s theory was, as I have had occasion 





time and again to expound to you, that man was 
a physical creature and also a spiritual being ; 
and when he speaks of men he always has before 
his mind these two relations. On the one hand 
he speaks of that part of ourselves which lives 
upon food, and works, and sleeps, and walks—the 
bodily man, the man of the flesh, with all those 
appetites and propensities which belong to an 
animal. He says that the natural man, or the 
flesh part of man’s nature, is not subject to the 
highest spiritual law of God—the law of reason ; 
the law of divine sympathy ; the law of universal 
benevolence ; the law that was made known in 
Jesus Christ as the grand interpreter and mani- 
fester of God. In other words, he says, ‘ The 
bodily tendencies in man are not spiritual.” This 
is unfolded in a variety of ways. Men that are 
seeking after the flesh—the body ; men that live 
to eat and drink ; men that want to be jolly; self- 
indulgent men; men that do not care anything 
for character, nor much for reputation ; men that 
want pleasant companions, and like to have car- 
ousals, and aim at outward happiness, and live by 
the appetites, and defend themselves fiercely by 
the passions; men that are roistering animals ; 
men ‘‘that are after the flesh’—they, it is said, 
‘*mind the things of the flesh.” The bodily man 
takes care of the body, and lives in the realm that 
belongs to the body; *‘ but they that are after the 
Spirit ” mind the ‘‘things of the Spirit ’—cbarac- 
ter, Cristian disposition, honor, truth, fidelity, 
loyalty, courage in things good, all the noble vir- 
tues. Men who live after the ideal pattern of the 
mind work toward the Spirit. But the bodily 
man is represented as having his wants abun- 
dantly supplied in matter. Things physical take 
care of the man so far as he is an animal; but 
man as a rational and accountable creature, or 
that part of man which is cognizant of invisible 
things, and makes a reasoner of him, and develops 
in him a perception of fact, and makes a philoso- 
pher, or an artist, or a social and moral being, 
one who lives larger than the animal, and puts 
the emphasis of his being in the higher nature, 
such a being must needs be nourished by the di- 
vine Spirit. 

So, when the magnolia tree is lifted far up, the 
trunk sucks its nutriment out of the earth in 
which its roots bury themselves, whilst the blos- 
soms and topmost leaves draw in the sunlight, 
and feed from the heavens, though the bottom of 
the tree feeds from the earth. 

Paul probably would not have expressed him- 
self just so to us; nor would I express myself just 
as 1 do now to such as he was addressing; for he 
was a Jew talking to the Jews; and | am an 
American talking to Americans ; and as two thou- 
sand years of ideas roll between us, the translation 
is a translation of ideas as much as it is a transla- 
tion of the Greek language into our American 
tongue. 

‘For they that are after the flesh do mind the things of the 
flesh ; but they that are after the Spirit, the things of the 
Spirit. For to be carnally minded [that is, fleshly minded ; to 
have only that part of the mind which takes hold of matter 
and the lower functions of life; that part which is bodily, 
fleshly, if not brutal or beastly—to have only that fruitful] is 
death ; but to be spiritually minded [to live higher, with no- 
bier aspirations, to have that which takes hold far above the 
visible and physical and material; to livein the higher realm 
of emotion and thought] is life and peace.” 

Then follows the text which declares that the 
carnal man—the bodily man with his appetites 
and passions ; the lower nature—is at opposition 
with God; and the test by which it is shown is 
this: that it is not obedient to divine law ; that it 
is not ‘subject to the law of God.” 

A man may have that law presented to him as 
an abstract proposition ; and to the inquiry, ‘Is 
it a good law ?” he may answer, “It is a good law ; 
I perceive it ;’ but when he is asked, ** Will you 
obey it ?”” he says, ‘‘ Ah! that is another thing.” 

Look at it, then, in that light, and ask whether 
Paul is not right, and whether the fathers, how- 
ever much they may have been mistaken in their 
philosophy, were not feeling after a great uni- 
versal truth of transcendent importance. 

Take, for instance, the supremacy of reason as 
distinguished from animal instinct and desire. 
We are all prepared to glorify human reason. 
Infidel and orthodox stand on one common 
ground there. This runs not only with the spirit 
of the age but with the spirit of our people. We 
all say that a man should be guided by the great 
law of reason to considerations springing from 
thereason. Everybody admits the admirableness 
of the reason. If I present the law of reason to 
you, if I point out to you some heroic example of 
it, and say, **Do you not admire it?” you say, 
‘*Admirable! admirable!” If I say to you, ‘‘ But 
is your life, are your daily dispositions subject to 
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the law of reason ? do you live at agreement with 
it?’ you say, ‘No, I do not.” ‘Are you willing 
to pledge yourself so to live?’ *‘* Well, in some 
things I will.” Yes, when reason bappens to run 
with your desire you will. When reason teaches 
you that the indulgence of envy and jealousy is 
harmful to you, and throws additional material 
into the great bubbling and poisonous caldron 
of life, are you willing to follow the dictates of 
reason as against your fiery passions’ How 
wany of youare? Are you willing to be governed 
by reason in the matter of getting and keeping, 
and in regard to your relations to your fellow- 
men, in regard to your sympathy, in regard to 
your exertions and in regard to your self-denial ? 
How many men can go home to-night and say to 
themselves, ‘‘I have conducted myself through 
the livelong day according to my best reason” % 
When men look at all their plans for advance- 
ment in life, how many can comfort themselves 
with the thought that those plans have been 
formed in accordance with reason’ Is there not 
a consciousness in every man of having a team in 
his hand that is too mighty for him to drive? 
How many men say, “I know it is not rational 
for me to be stingy, but I cannot help it.” How 
many say, ‘* My reason tells me that I aim giving 
too much time to such and such things, but | am 
impelled to it.” How many say, ‘I know that 
anger and revenge and resentment are not reason- 
able; but when these things are in me they must 
come out.” How many men are there that, if 
they measure themselves on one single point, are 
not obliged to say, ‘** My carnal nature, my flesh- 
nature, is at enmity with reason perpetually. 
Not that I disallow reason, not that I do not ad- 
mire reason, not that I am not under obligations 
to reason; but I am not subject to it, neither in- 
deed cau I be subject to it so long as I am under 
the dominion of my appetites and passions ” ” 
Look at the law of universal symmpathy—** Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” That which 
is meant is not the love of passion, nor is it pa- 
ternal love, nor is it the intense and, absorbing 
love which springs up, and grows into the recog- 
nition of the housebold. This command would 
be more perfectly expressed if we made it read, 
* Thou shalt be in universal sympathy with men ; 
thou shalt be interested in them ; thou shalt have 
a warm and kindly feeling toward every living 
man.” Now, is your under-nature in sympathy 
with that commaud of God? Do you account 
every man that lives as something to you, so far 
as you are brought into his presence’ Do you 
feel so towards the miserable curmudgeon? to- 
wards men that have run themselves out ? towards 
the carnal class of men? or do you discharge them 
from the category of your sympathy? Do you 
feel so towards men who are drifting in life, in- 
differently clad in the qualities of excellence ’ 
towards the common people ? towards the great 
working-class, that do not belong to your set ; that 
do not live as high as you live; that do not live in 
as fine style as you do; that do not live as you 
live? Are they anything to you? Is there any 
sacredness in them as far as you are concerned ? 
Have you a sense of brotherhood with them? Be- 
cause God made them, is there an atmosphere 
round about them through which your heart looks 
as it were, magnifying their being? When the 
question is brought home to you, do you love 
your neighbor as yourself? and according to the 
interpretation which Christ gave with the decla- 
ration, that your neighbor is anybody that you 
neet and that needs you, are you amenable to 
that law of benevolence ? 

How many persons there are who would pursue 
a nan as unorthodox almost with hand and sword, 
if he should deny the imperative nature of that 
law ; if he should set it aside ; but who would pur- 
sue him with greater vehemence if he should 
nsist that they should live according to it! 
They believe in it; but there is such an 
»ppugnancy in them to it that when they ought 
to be subject to it, when it is brought home to 
hem as a law, and they are asked, *‘ Will you 
how and everywhere, as a characteristic dis- 
osition of your life, submit yourself to that law of 
rod, * Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself‘? 
hey do not dare to say that they will.” And even 
f they did say that they would, could they ’ 
‘Why, yes,” mensay, ‘‘in my better days I can. 
When 1 am dismissed from care, when I am ina 
Sunday mood, when the asperities of life bave 
ubsided, and wy soul is tranquil and calm, then 
think I feel very kindly toward everybody.” 
ut how is it when you go out into life, when your 
nergies are aroused, and when everything in you 
omes out? Zhen are you subject to that law % or 
ndeed can you be’ Do you not find when the 
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test is brought to bear upon you in these respects, 
that the Apostie’s doctrine is true ; namely, that 
the lower nature of nan is stronger than his upper 
man, and that the flesh or body is too mighty for 
the higher life or the spirit? You admire the 
saintliness of your mother: why do you not live 
just as she lived? ‘*‘Oh,” you say, ‘‘that is ano- 
ther thing.” You admire philanthropists ; well, 
why are you not like them? ‘‘Oh, circumstances 
alter cases.” You admire princely generosity ; 
you admire heroism ; you admire men that suffer 
for one another; you admire patriotism: well, 
why do you not live under the inspiration of these 
noble qualities? ‘‘ Oh, it is not for everybody to 
be everything.” 

Such are the ideas of men. They admire the 
higher life, but do not think that they can attain 
unto it. They suppose it to be incompatible 
with the condition of men who are living in this 
lower state ; and it may be said that every time 
we call upon ourselves to follow a higher standard 
than that by which we are living, we pluck our- 
selves up, as it were, by the roots. Tochange the 
standard of morality one degree higher is one of 
the most difficult tasks that can be set before an 
individual or to a community, 

If you go through society and observe the occu- 
pations of men, you will see that there are a great 
many kind-hearted persons who are dispensing 
intoxicating drinks. They have a standard of 
their own by which they measure themselves ; 
and within that standard they are tolerably 
obedient; but there is nothing that can rouse 
them up. and irritate them, and agitate them so 
much as to bring home to them a doctrine, a 
truth, a teaching, which lifts that standard 
higher ; for they are under a perpetual sense of 
condemnation. They know their duty ; and their 
conscience is all the time at odds with their life 
from day to day; and that is a hard thing. They 
may in their secret moments confess, or, what is 
more significant still, they may refuse to look at 
their wrong doing for fear that they shall admit it 
to be wrong; and yet they go on in their old ways. 

Such a person may say, ‘I love virtue ; I believe 
in it; I hate vice; 1 would not have my children 
under influences such as they are under who come 
to my counter; I would not have my wife in the 
place of my customer's wife; I like clean-handed 
men; and I do not mean forever to be in this 
business. A man must sustain himself; but as 
soon as I have amassed property enough to carry 
me through life, Lintend to go into something a 
little more respectable.” 

Here is a man who, in his occupation, sees the 
better course, and follows the worse one. The 
more you reason with him on the subject, the 
worse he feels ; for it is not easy for a man to con- 
form his whole life to a higher standard than that 
according to which he has been living. You see 
how it is with the currency. The moment you 
depreciate it, how much money there is in the 
market and how it deteriorates and grows worth- 
less, and how business is distempered ; and how 
immorality breaks out! There is a lower standard 
of values ; the currency is adulterated ; and when 
it is once adulterated how hard it is to get it back 
where it was before! How men who have bought 
at bad money prices do not want to sell at good- 
money prices! Everybody is against the change, 
secretly or openly. 

This a mere figure or illustration of that which 
is going on in the higher commerce of the soul, 
where men are not able to combat their pride, 
their selfishness, their avarice, their passions, 
by changing all their life so as that it shall con- 
form to the higher standard and ideal of conduct 
and character. 

Now, looked at in this light, is not that true 
which the Apostle said, that the natural man— 
the man of nature, the man of the flesh, man con- 
sidered in his lower animal relations—is not sub- 
ject to the divine law? Is it not true that when 
that law is brought home to him, and he is called 
upon to live in conformity with it, the natural 
man in him resists it ? and is not that tantamount 
to his being at enmity with God ? 

Hear, again, the passage which I have read to 
you, with its context, and see if in the light of 
these illustrations it be not true. 

“ For they that are after the flesh do mind the things of the 
flesh; but they that are after the spirit the things of the 
spirit. For to be carnally minded is death; but to be spirit- 
ually minded is life and peace. Because the carnal mind is 
enmity against God: for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be [or will be]. So, then, they that are 
in the fiesh [that is to say, they tnat are under the control of 
it and are obedient to it], cannot piease God.”’ 

It does not mean that a man who is not con- 
verted cannot please God in some things ; but the 
life of the flesh is characteristically and compre- 








hensively a life that dues not please God ; and in 
that life, and under its dominion, men are not 
pleasing to God, because they are nut obedient to 
his will. 

Now, you may say to me, ‘‘ We were not con- 
sulted whether we would be born ; and we did not 
put into ourselves this, that or the other quality 
in such and such proportions. We woke up in 
this world just as we are ; and we inherited from 
our ancestors such and such disqualifications, as 
well as such and such excellences. We are all 
bundles of tendencies ; and we had nothing to do 
with the arrangement of ourselves. We are like 
ships that are built on shore and launched in the 
water, and that when in the water must sail ac- 
cording to their own bluntness or sharpness, al- 
though they did not make their own lines.” 
Granted; but as it is only required that a blunt 
bow shall make less time than a sharp bow, and 
sailing anyhow is to take place according as the 
winds of heaven blow, which are given freely, so 
all that is required of us is that which we are 
capable of by reason of the temperament and 
constitution which we have. Each one for him- 
self is to subject that temperament and constitu- 
tion to obedience to the higher law. Youare just 
where God put you, with exactly the apparatus 
that he gave you; and the problem of your life is 
to transform the lower to the higher, and to bring 
yourself under the influence of reason, of con- 
science and of the higher sympathies through the 
spirit of God. 

**Now,” say you, “that is all very well for the 
pulpit, but how shall Ido it? I cannot do it.” 
You can do it; and I will prove it to you, by a fig- 
ure, so that you will believe it, | think. 

A man has grown up in very rough society. He 
is a frontiersman, with a great deal of sympathy 
and appreciative goodness; but he has been a 
whiskey-drinking, tobacco-chewing, foul-mouthed 
companion of men that were unrefined and unre- 
strained by the conditions of civilized society. He 
is a great, gross, strong good natured brute of a 
man, who is thought well enough of by his com- 
panions; but as to refinement, or anything in the 
nature of religion, it is absolutely foreign to him. 
When the preacher or minister talks to him, and 
says, *‘ Now my friend, there is no need of vulgar- 
ity, there is no need of profanity, there is no need 
of obscenity ;” he says, ‘* Well, there may not be 
any need of it; but I cannot help myself. I do not 
mean any harm; but really [ cannot help myself.” 
Time goes on, and into the household there comes 
a woman of his own age, but of high culture and 
great personal attractiveness, the hem of whose 
garment he feels himself to be unworthy to touch ; 
and in her presence his profanity dies, and all his 
coarse, arrogant self-assertion is completely laid 
aside. One look from her would make hii like a 
spaniel go or come, hold his peace or speak, to 
serve her. Only let her show the slightest sym- 
pathy, and he issubject to her will. The fire, from 
a spark, kindles and grows in him. He says, ‘I 
would work a hundred years, if possible, if I might 
then earn her love.” Grand, queenly, regent is 
she to him. Under the sympathetic influence of 
ardent love which is begining to be born he lays 
aside his savage nature, and seeks things comely. 
His walk and gait change. His habiliments im- 
prove. Things that he could not discard drop of 
themselves ; and things that he could not do begin 
to .bud and blossom in him. Poetry? Umph! 
poetry in such aman? Yes, when he loves. Love 
makes a poet sing. His voice is harsh; but he is 
learning to sing. Genuine love can subdue the 
wild beasts that are in men. Men have been drawn 
out of the body by the presence and love of a pure 
companion. Men have been held back from bar- 
barities and cruelties; they have been restrained 
not only but regenerated, by the sovereign power 
of sympathy and affection. There is such a thing 
as beauty that transcends all human beauty; and 
it may be revealed to us. There is such a thing as 
empowering genius and sweetness and goodness ; 
and we may seeit. There is such a power as shall 
roll up the heaven as a scroll, and let us see what 
is behind it in all majesty and glory. The soul 
may perceive these things ; and under the influence 
of this new force of divine love, and of faith in 
Jesus Christ that works by love, men may lay 
aside their sins, they may subdue their hirsute 
passions, and become true men. 

It is the entrance into the soul of this principle, 
of this power of faith and of divine love, that sub- 
dues the natural man, the flesh man, to the law of 
God, which is holy and just and good. The love 
of Christ shed abroad in the soul enables a man to 
be subject to the law of the spirit, which is the law 
of God. 


Look, then, at your own case, wy hearers, Un- 
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less there has been the entrance into your soul of 
the divine power, there is at the root in every one 
of you that force of nature, that force of the body 
and its passions, which, while you may with the 
upper part of your being look complacently upon 
the beauties and excellences of the spirit, will 
still withhold you from being subject to the higher 
law of your reason, of your conscience and of di- 
vine inspiration. It is the entrance of this divine 
power into the souls of men that brings about that 
obedience which subdues their enmity to God, and 
reconciles their lower nature to their higher nature, 
and so reconciles them to their God. 

Has that taken place in you? Is that transfor- 
mation going on in your soul? Is this principle 
of faith which works by love through the Lord 
Jesus Christ radically changing your life ? 

Oh! it is not the varnish of religion that we want. 
It is not the exterior instruments of religion that 
we want. Itis not a profession and a decent life 
after an ingathering into the Church that we want. 
What the soul longs for in its better moments, and 
what it always needs, isthat experience by which 
we pass from death unto life, from darkness to the 
all-seeing atmosphere of divine love. Without 
grace by nature, but by grace brought home to 
God ; without obedience, self-poised, proud, selfish, 
worldly, by nature, but by grace subdued through 
love, and reconciled to the government of God 
through our highest attributes—is not this worth 
your knowing? and if it be worth your knowing, 
is it not worth your seeking ? 

If I was attempting to substantiate a system of 
philosophy I should be open to your opposition ; 
but I am not seeking to substantiate a system of 
philosophy. I amtrying to persuade you, as in- 
dividuals, to attain a higher and safer life. I am 
trying to persuade you to abandon these things 
on which you have laid your affe@tions; for the 
storm is coming, the winds are rising, and the rain 
is descending. Woe be to him who has built upon 
the sand! I warn you betimes; and I beseech 
of you to build not upon external moralities, not 
on any deceptive appearances. Build so deep 
that you shall touch the Rock of Ages, and lay your 
foundation on that; and then when the storm 
comes, the winds rise, and the rain descends, and 
beats upon you, even in the tempest you will be at 
peace and perfectly secure. 

But flesh and blood shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God. If you are not transformed by the 
spirit you will not bein that kingdom, wherever 
else you may be herded; and wherever else you 
may be you will not be with those who live by the 
power of the spirit—by the power of their noblest 
and divinest nature. 

I beseech of you, therefore, for your own sakes, 
for the sake of the life that now is, and with more 
intensity for the life that is to come, look well to 
your affections, to your character, and see whether 
you are under the law of enmity to the spirit, or 
whether you have been subdued by the grace of 
God, by the love of Christ and by the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost. 











WHOSO ? 
By A. A. 


\OFT as breathes the breeze at even 
Comes a voice to me that tells 
The soul that makes its choice of Heaven 
Safe within its shadow dwells. 


The world may praise or it may blame ; 
God himself is their defense 

Who only love his sacred name— 
Those who trust Omnipotence. 


White-robed angels guard the portal 
Of the soul that’s filled with light, 

Holy angels, at His bidding, 
Keeping watch by day and night. 





BAIZY. 
By Mary AINGE DE VERE. 
(PART II.] 


\ ND so it happened that in answer to his ques- 
4 tioning Dr. Bennett heard the little story of 
Baizy’s life from her own lips, as he walked beside 
her through the crowded back streets that led to 
her home. The young, slender creature, with her 
staid, womanly ways and earnest childlike face, 
was a strange study to him, tripping along by his 
side as neatly and modestly as a grown lady, and 
replying to his remarks with a gentle dignity not 
all grown people possess. When they reached the 
corner of Mulberry street Baizy paused and said, 
pointing along to a tumble-down old building on 
the left; 

‘*There’s where I live—right over there; me 





and Granny Hodges. You’d best not come any 
further, now.” 

‘*Granny Hodges is the lady who furnishes you 
with beatings, I presume. Why do you stay with 
her, Baizy? She is not really your grandmother?” 

‘*Oh, no; I have only known her about a year, 
and I did run away from her twice,” she added, 
siniling a little. ‘‘ The first time she ’rested me, 
so I had to go back, and the next time—oh, how 
she cried! She said she would diein the gutter, 
if I left her. Sometimes she’s real good, though, 
and gets a nice supper ready, and sometimes—but 
the poor old thing drinks so, she doesn’t know 
what she’s doing a good many of the days.” 

‘‘So you mean to stay by her, then, as long as 
she likes to keep you? For my part, I think it 
quite as well she should die in the gutter, or some- 
where else, as soon as possible.” 

‘*Oh, I SHOULD like to go away,” answered the 
girl slowly. ‘‘ I would like to get a place tending 
children. When I am older I will, maybe. I 
don’t think I could leave poor granny now—she’s 
sick and cross, and no one likes her,” added Baizy 
earnestly, as if these were reasons sufficient for 
her remaining faithful. 

‘**T come not to eall the righteous but sinners 
to repentance,’” said Dr. Bennett, mentally; 
aloud, he continued: ‘‘ Well, Baizy, we will see 
what we can do. I don’t mean to lose sight of 
you, for you have given me to-day my first lesson 
in Christianity, and I need many more. One of 
these days Iam coming to visit Mrs. Hodges. I 
am a physician, you know—she can’t refuse to let 
me in.” 

‘Oh, ean’t she!” rejoined Baizy, laughing. 
‘“‘She threw a poker at the house-agent last 
week.” 

‘*Then you must hide the poker, for I am com- 
ing all the same. Good-by, little Baizy, until I 
see you again. Run along now—good-night.” 

So they parted, and Dr. Bennett stood looking 
after her light figure until it flitted into the low, 
dark doorway and was lost to view. 

True to his word, after a week or so Baizy’s new 
friend presents himself at the entrance of Mrs. 
Hodges’ domicile, knocks, and very cleverly con- 
strues the growl from within as an invitation to 
enter. It is evening, and a fire burns in the rusty 
stove, on which a saucepan simmers. An old 
woman is stirring the contents with a long iron 
spoon, and as the door opens turns round on her 
visitor a fiery face done up in a bundle of flannels, 
and stares at him with a hard, fierce eye. 

‘Mrs. Hodges, I presume?” says Dr. Bennett, 
politely, taking off his hat and stepping briskly 
into the room. 

Mrs. Hodges makes no answer, but glares at 
him, spoon in hand, for a minute. 

‘*What do you want with her?” she asks rough- 
ly, while Dr. Bennett is thoughtfully eyeing the 
spoon, expecting to see it fly in his direction. 

““T wish merely to say a few words to you, my 
good woman—” 

“Pll save you the trouble of that, my good 
man,” says Mrs. Hodges with sarcastic emphasis. 
‘‘Tf you're a preacher you may go about your 
business, quicker’n you come. Leave tracts for 
me and I'll light the fire with ’em! I chucked a 
bran-new Bible out the winder yesterday. That’s 
as much as your few words’ll amount to here !” 

‘*You are mistaken, madame. I am a doctor. 
I called—” 

“Oh, you are, are you? Then get out of my 
house this minute with your vaccination and 
your impudence! You’ll not touch me, nor one 
of my family—no, not if you bring the police in ! 
I warn you that !” 

‘*T did not know you had a family. I thought 
there was only yourself and little Baizy. I came 
to speak with you about her. Will she soon be 
home?” His quiet tone disarms the rising wrrath. 

‘*You’d like to convert her, maybe,” is the 
scornful rejoinder, but in a lower tone. ‘‘ What 
do you know about Baizy? What business have 
you with her ?” 

“‘T searcely know about her at all. I have only 
seen her once, but I happen to be a member of 
the Young Girls’ Aid Society, and I wished to in- 
quire about her, and see if she needed help. A 
girl who grows up in the streets is very apt to 
come to harm. I thought it possible she would 
like a place in some quiet family, At least that I 
would consult you about it.” 





**Oh no, sir! no, indeed, sir,” hurriedly answers 
the old woman, suddenly changing her tone to 
one of whining and wheedling. She moves stiffly 
across the floor and dusts a rickety chair with her 
apron. ‘‘Sit down, sir, if you please. Ill teil 
you about Baizy. She—she—oh, no, sir, indeed 
she wants no place. She’s better where she is.” 

Dr. Bennett accepts the proffered seat, and the 
woman sits down on a little stool near him, her 
elbows on her knees, her old head, in its flannel 
covering, resting on her hands, and a great trou- 
ble in her flushed face and glittering eyes. 

‘* Well, you see, sir, it’s this way: I’d ha’ wished 
to have her at decent service long ago, but she’d 
not take my advice; and she'd rather sell the 
flowers, and stay with me of a night. I can’t turn 
her out—her that’s my own flesh and blood. *She’s 
my grandchild, sir, the only one left to me.” 

‘*Oh, indeed?” says Dr. Bennett, ‘*so she is 
your grandchild! Well, Mrs. Hodges, if she is 
merely disobedient, we can soon arrange all that. 
Leave it tome. I will undertake to help her to a 
position where she will have every opportunity of 
becoming a good and useful girl. 

“You can’t, you can’t!” cries the woman ex- 
citedly. ‘*‘ You don’t know Baizy. She’s too bad 
to send to any respectable place. My heart is 
broken and my head is bowed with her badness. 
She steals my money, and she beats me,—and— 
and my life’s not safe with her! Oh, no, sir, you 
can’t take Baizy away to do her any good! She's 
too wicked for that.” 

‘You surprise me!” Dr. Bennett very quietly 
returns. ‘‘I am very sorry to hear this. I had 
formed a much better impression of the girl. So 
she beats you, does she?” 

‘* Yes, sir,—beats me and steals my money.’ 

‘‘Um! That’s very bad! And you feel your 
life’s not safe with her, eh?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, sir. I had her at the House of 
Correction for a while and she came out worse than 
she went in. She’s getting wickeder every day.” 

‘““Why, my poor woman,” says Dr. Bennett, 
kindly, ‘‘this is all in my line of business. I 
must report this case to the society. We shall 
certainly take in hand to rid you of this terrible 
charge. Henceforth you will be free of Baizy’s 
trouble—that will be our affair.” 

** And—and—wha—what will you do with her, 
my kind gentleman?” And now the kind gentle- 
man can see that the poor wretch before him is 
trembling in every limb. Her voice shakes as she 
speaks, 

‘“*Why, I will see that she is removed to some 
good institution, a school, for instance, where she 
can be taught ée 

‘*She’ll not be taught anything! No one shall 
take her from me!” screams the old woman, clap- 
ping her hands wildly together. ‘‘ She promised 
me, Baizy promised me, she would stay by me, 
and she will keep her word! Oh, Baizy!” she 
cries imploringly, as the door opens and the child 
appears. ‘‘ Baizy, come here; tell the gentleman, 
tell him you'll not leave me, as every one’s left 
me, to die alone—to die alone—to die alone!” The 
poor old head shakes from side to side, and the 
trembling hands clutch at the child’s garments as 
she draws near. 

‘*Who says I am going away?” Baizy lifts her 
astonished eyes to the doctor’s face. She is out of 
breath from her quick walk and stands with part- 
ed lips a minute, before she speaks, ‘‘ Who says 
so?” 

‘*He says it—the gentleman says it. 
he'll take you from me!” 

‘‘He will not take me unless I want to go,” 
Baizy rejoins firmly, and her resolute little face 
expresses the strength of her determination. The 
Doctor only smiles at her and says lightly, 

‘*But surely, child, a respectable lady like Mrs. 
Hodges cannot desire the society of a wicked 
creature like you. Certainly, if you steal her 
money and beat her and oblige her to send you to 
the House of Correction ——” 

‘* Lies, all lies,” sobbed the woman. ‘‘I lied to 
him. I thought he would believe me and go 
away. I told him you were bad and wicked. 
You'll not mind it, Baizy, for I’ll tell him different 
now. I'll tell him how good you aie, how patient 
you are, trying at nights to read your little Bible 
to me—to me, the sinner, that can’t get grace 
enough to listen! I'll tell him everything you’ve 
ever done to try and make me better. But you 
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won't leave me, will you?” she asks with sudden 
pitiable eagerness. ‘‘ You'll not go to any school 
away from me, to learn to be a lady?” 

Baizy is very pale now, but she looks up and 
smiles bravely. ‘‘I won’t leave you, Granny,” 
she says gently. ‘‘ That’s all right! Don’t worry 
any more!” She disengages herself from Granny’s 
clasp and puts her empty bouquet-board down in 
a corner, and, pulling off her old hat, smooths her 
hair back from her face with both hands, as a sort 
of toilet in honor of her visitor. Then she comes 
over and stands before him, clasping and unclasp- 
ing her fingers quickly, as she says with great 
earnestness : 

‘*Did you really mean that I was to go to 
school? Oh, you are so kind, so kind to think of 
that! Perhaps I will, sometime. It’s what I’ve 
always wished for most of anything in the world. 
But I can’t go now, you know. If I ever can, Ill 
come and tell you. You won’t forget about it?” 

‘¢Then this is your decision, is it, Baizy? I had 
no idea you were so obstinate.” Nevertheless, 
despite his grave words, the Doctor looks well 
enough pleased with her. ‘‘ So you will choose to 
stay just where you are, beside the work God gives 
you to do?” 

‘‘T must stay,” she answered steadily. ‘‘ I’ve 
promised, and granny can’t do without me. She 
hasn’t any one in the world but me. Her own 
children are dead ; all but one daughter, and she 
has gone far away.” 

‘‘Gone far away, far away,” echoes the old 
woman, bitterly. ‘‘ Ill never see her face again!” 

‘* Well, then it’s settled, I suppose. I won’t 
urge you, Baizy, and I don’t suppose it would 
make any difference if I did. But I tell you, if 
every one in the world saw duty as you see it, we 
should never need to go to heaven in search of 
happiness.” And so, after a few more kindly 
words, the Doctor writes his address on a slip of 
paper, and takes his hat and his departure. 

Baizy’s trade in bouquets increases considerably 
within the next few months. The man from whom 
she buys her flowers tells her, laughingly, that she 
will ‘‘soon be a millionaire if this keeps on,” and 
her old neighbor, Mrs. Birney, whose apple stand 
is prospering grandly under the guardianship of 
Skinny, declares she expects to see her rolling in 
her carriage some day. Her life is brightened in 
more ways than one; a tender care seems cast 
about her; a generous human sympathy that is all 
the more precious perhaps for its long delaying. 
Books and pictures find their way to her wretched 
home, and pretty new garments gradually replace 
her poor little threadbare wardrobe. A certain 
beautiful young lady stops often at Baizy’s flower 
stand and speaks to her very kindly, and when 
she looks at her full, with her sparkling blue eyes, 
Baizy somehow feels as if she had stooped and 
kissed her, too. Sometimes Dr. Bennett comes 
with the pretty lady, whom he calls Clara, and 
then they choose bouquets for each other, and look 
at each other so brightly and kindly that the child 
can’t help feeling they are two very happy people. 
So the months roll by, and Baizy gradually realizes 
that there are angels in the world as well as out of 
it. When she thinks of baby Nellie, now, she 
thinks, too, of the gentle Clara. In her eyes the 
beggar’s child and the beautiful highborn lady are 
one and the same, as indeed they are in the sight 
of the great Father. 

It is a quiet evening in spring, just a year from 
the time that Baizy brought her gift of flowers to 
little Nellie. The soft sunset light strikes across 
the roofs of the world and among the gray, deli- 
cate branches of the bare waiting trees, and shines 
in brightly, as with special kindness, through the 
lace curtains of a cozy, pleasant dining-room, 
where a lady and gentleman are seated at dinner. 
The lady is wonderfully pretty ; her blue eyes are 
each a whole heaven of sweetness and content- 
ment. The meal is drawing to a close, and as the 
gentleman sips his coffee he remarks with a satis- 
fied air: 

“Do you know, Clara, this is almost the first 
quiet dinner we have had together since we com- 
menced housekeeping? I am just beginning to 
forget there are such things as patients in the 
world.” 

The lady’s eyes smile and sparkle at him as she 
replies: 

‘*T wonder if the poor patients ever forget there 





are such things as doctors? I don’t believe they 
do. We shall hear the bell go ‘ ting ting’ in about 
five minutes, and then you will put on your pro- 
fessional face and off you go!” 

Before the lady has quite ended her laughing 
prophesy the office bell rings sharply. 

‘““T always knew you were a witch,” says Dr. 
Bennett, gravely, but he goes on sipping his coffee 
leisurely enough until there is a tap at the door 
and a colored boy puts in his shining black face 
and announces, 

‘*A little girl, sah—same one that comes mos’ 
all de time.” 

‘*Oh, it is Baizy,” says Mrs. Bennett, moving 
back her chair. ‘*Ask her to come right in here, 
Zippo.” 

Zippo obeys with a grin that seems carved on 
his ebony countenance, and in a moment more 
Baizy crosses the threshold, into the quiet, sunlit 
room where her two friends are seated. She has 
grown tall and pretty, but her face still keeps its 
frank, childish look. A kind welcome greets her, 
but as she tries to smile in answer the tears run 
down her cheeks. 

‘*Baizy, dear, something has happened. What 
is it, child? Come here and tell me,” and Mrs. 
Bennett draws her with gentle hand to a little 
footstool beside her own easy chair. ‘‘ Tell me 
all the trouble, little girl.” 

‘*Oh, it is not trouble,” says Baizy, quickly, 
and then a great burst of weeping follows, and 
she hides her face on her arm. 

It is something so new and strange to see Baizy 
lose her self-control that Dr. Bennett and his wife 
glance at each other in mute surprise. Thereupon 
the doctor rises and goes quietly out of the room, 
and when Baizy lifts her head she is alone, with a 
beautiful face bending over her, and pitying blue 
eyes waiting to meet her own. 

‘* Forgive me, dear Mrs. Bennett,” she whispered 
at last, still half sobbing. ‘'I only ery for joy. 
Oh, Iam so happy! I can come to you, now, if 
you will have me—to-morrow, to-night, I can come 
here to this beautiful home and be happy and 
quiet ! Oh, God has been so good to me, and I 
was so tired of waiting. I can’t help but ery.” 

‘*So you are free to come to us at last, dear 
child! Iam almost as glad as youare. But the 
poor old woman—is she dead, Baizy?” 

‘* Dead?” repeats Baizy, in a shocked tone. ‘‘Oh, 
do you think I would ery for joy if poor granny 
was dead? Oh no; it is far better than that. Such 
a good fortune for her, too. Think, her daughter 
has come back—the one that went to California 
so many years ago—and she is going to take her 
mother out there next week; and she has a good 
husband, and children, and a house—and granny’ll 
be so well taken care of she never will miss me,” 
says Baizy, with another little sob. 

‘* Child, 1 believe you are sorry, too,” says Mrs. 
Bennett, smiling. ‘‘ You are like the man who 
was a prisoner twenty years, and pined to get back 
to his cell again after they had given him free- 
dom.” 


” 


‘“‘T shall never pine to get back to my cell,” 
answers Baizy, half laughing and half crying. 
‘* But it all seems so like a dream to me! I can’t 
make myself believe it. And 1 wonder, oh, how I 
do wonder, why you like me so much and are so 
good, so blessed to me! I wish I could know the 
reason.” 

‘‘And I wish I could know, Baizy dear, why you 
are such a good true girl, and how you have kept 
yourself so good and true through all the years 
before we found you. Your life has been a lesson 
to me and to my dear husband, which we both 
pray never to forget!” 

Baizy sits silent a long minute, then she lifts up 
her earnest face. 

‘*Tf I am good at all,” she says, thoughtfully, 
‘*T think it was my Bible that did that. Oh yes, 
Mrs. Bennett, I am sure it was! The dear mother 
at the Children’s Home—oh, she was so sweet and 
dear! When I was coming away she gave me a 
little Bible, and she said to me, ‘ Now, Baizy, I 
am going to ask a favor of you. If you think I 
have ever been kind to you or loved you, will you 
do this much for my sake?’ So, then she asked 
me to read, every night, some little part of the 
Saviour’s life, and then kneel down and pray to 
him before I slept. And I did. And oh, some- 
times, when I was alone it seemed I could just feel 
him right beside me, and as if I was all lifted up, 





and nothing could ever drag me down or tempt 
me to be wicked. I never missed a night,” says 
Baizy, fervently, ‘‘and I never will.” 

‘*Thou hast hid from the wise and prudent and 
revealed unto babes.” These are the words that 
rise to Mrs. Bennett’s lips, but she only presses 
Baizy’s hand in silence, with a look on her face 
that seems like prayer. 





MY GUIDES. 
By Mary P. Ro.uuins. 


\ ’ ITH drooping faith, with heavy step and slow, 
1 journeyed up the hill-side bleak and bare 
While Duty led the way, stern, silent guide, 
Unto the distant city, bright and fair. 


Sometimes the gates swung backward and [ caught 
Bright glimpses of its glories, and avon 

The heavy mists shut out the vision sweet, 
While blind with bitter tears I struggled on. 


But when Love beckoned with a gentle hand 
I went with willing heart and tireless feet, 
For oft the pathway ran by waters still, 
Or through green pastures, pleasant, cool and sweet. 


O Love, with heart so brave and kind and true, 
I henceforth choose thee for my heavenward guide! 
Knowing that though dark clouds should sweep the sky, 
I, through thine eyes, shall see the goiden side. 





CHRIST IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
“THE LAMB SLAIN FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
WORLD.” 

By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


UR Lord asserts nothing more frequently 

than that he came to this world, not as other 
men come, but as a voluntary exile from a higher 
and purer life. He said in public, speaking to the 
Jews, ‘‘I came down from heaven, not to do my 
own will, but the will of him that sent me.” 
When the Jews tauntingly said to him, ‘*‘ Thou 
art not yet forty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham ?” he answered, ‘‘ Before Abraham was 
IT am.” In fact, while he moved as a brother 
among men, there were constant and mysterious 
flashes from the life of a higher sphere. Jesus 
moved about in our life as a sympathetic foreign- 
er, who ever and anon in moments of high excite- 
ment breaks out into his native language. 
Christ at times rose into the language of heaven, 
and spoke for a moment, unconsciously, as it were, 
in the style of a higher world. 

He did not say, *‘ Before Abraham was, I 7as,’ 
but ‘‘I Am,” using the same form which in the 
Old Testament is used by the Jehovah when he 
declares his name to Moses, ‘I AM that I am.” 
So, too, when conversing with Nicodemus, our 
Lord asserts that he is the oniy person competent 
to bear testimony to heavenly things, because he 
game from heaven. 

He says, ‘‘ No-man hath ascended into heaven 
but he that came down from heaven, even the 
Son of Man which és in heaven.” This last is one 
of those changes into the language of a higher 
world, which so often awed and perplexed those 
who talked with Jesus. It would seem that he 
had the power by moments to breathe aside the 
veil which separates from the higher state, and to 
be in heaven. Such a moment was this, when he 
was declaring to an honest-minded, thoughtful 
inquirer the higher truths of the spiritual life, and 
asserting his right to know about heavenly things, 
because he caine down from heaven—yea, because 
for the moment he was in heaven. 

But in the last hours of his life, when he felt 
the scenes of his humiliation and sufferings ap- 
proaching, he declared this truth, so often shad- 
owed and intimated, with explicit plainness. He, 
said, ‘‘ 1 came forth from the Father and am come 
into the world. Again I leave the world and go 
unto the Father.’’ This was stating the truth as 
plainly as human words can do it, and the disci- 
ples at last understood him fully. ‘* Lo! now 
speakest thou plainly, and speakest no proverb.” 
And in that affecting prayer that followed, our 
Lord breathes the language of an exile longing to 
retur™ to the home of his love. ‘‘And now, O 
Father ! glorify me with thine own self—with the 
glory that I had with thee before the world was.” 

In the conversation with Nicodemus, given in 
the third chapter of John’s Gospel, our Lord as- 
serts, ‘‘No man hath seen God at any time.” 
What, then, are we to make of all those passages 
in the Old Testament where a divine being is seen 
by and talks with human beings, and is addressed 
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as Jehovah and spoken of as the Almighty God ? 
Clearly, this is the pre-existent Christ in the glory 
which he had with the Father before the world 
was. It was the Word by which the Invisible 
God communicated with man. He talked with 
Abraham when he announced the destruction of 
Sodom, and Abraham pleaded with him to spare 
the city in words like these: ‘‘Behold now, I 
have taken on me to speak unto Jehovah, which 
am but dust and ashes that be far from 
thee to do after this manner, to slay the righteous 
with the wicked : and that the righteous should 
be as the wicked. Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right ?’? What a divine reliance and 
composure was it on the part of our Lord, when 
afterwards he came on earth and the scoffing 
Jews said to him, ‘* Thou art not yet forty years 
old, and hast thou seen Abraham?’ He did not 
tell them how their father Abraham had been a 
suppliant at his feet ages ago, yet he must have 
thought of it as they thus taunted him. 

Again, when Jacob left his father’s house, and 
lay down, a lonely traveller, in the fields, with a 
stone for his pillow, the pitying Jesus appeared to 
him. 

‘* He dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on 
the earth and the top of it reached unto heaven ; 
and behold the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending upon it. And behold, Jehovah stood 
above it, and said, I am Jehovah, God of Abra- 
ham, thy father.” As afterwards Jesus, at the 
well of Samaria, chose to disclose his Messiahship 
to the vain, light-minded, guilty Samaritan wo- 
man, and call her to be a messenger of his good to 
her townsmen, so now he chose Jacob—of whom 
the worst we know is that he had yielded to an 
unworthy plot for deceiving his father—he chose 
him to be the father of a powerful nation. After- 
ward our Lord alludes to this vision in one of his 
first conversations with Nathaniel, as given by St. 
John : 

** Jesus said unto him, because I said unto thee, I saw thee 
under the fig-tree, believest thou? thou shalt see greater 
things than these. Verily 1 say unto you, hereafter ye shall 
see heaven opened and the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending on the Son of Man.” 

This same divine Patron and Presence watches 
over the friendless Jacob till he becomes rich and 
powerful, the father of a numerous tribe. He is 
returning with his whole caravan to his native 
land. But the consequence of his former sin 
meets him on the way. Esau, the brother whom 
he deceived and overreached, is a powerful prince, 
and comes to meet him with a band of men. 

Then Jacob was afraid and distressed, and ap- 
plies at once to his heavenly Helper: ‘‘I am not 
worthy,” he says, ‘‘of all the mercy and all the 
truth which thou hast shown to thy servant, for 
with my staff I passed over this Jordan and now 
am 1 become two bands. Deliver me, I pray thee, 
from the hand of my brother Esau, for I fear him, 
lest he come and smite me and the mother with 
the children.” Such things were common in those 
days,—they were possible and too probable—ana 
what father would not pray as Jacob prayed? 

Then follows a passage of a singular and thrill- 
ing character. A mysterious stranger comes to 
him, dimly seen in the shadows of the coming 


dawn. Js it that human Friend—that divine Je- 
hovah? Trembling and hoping he strives to de- 


tain him, but the stranger seeks to flee from him. 
Made desperate by the agony of fear and entreaty 
he throws his arms around him and seeks to hold 
him. ‘The story is told briefly thus: ‘‘ And Jacob 
was left alone. And there wrestled a man with 
him in the breaking of day. And when he saw 
that he prevailed not he touched the hollow of his 
thigh, and the hollow of Jacob’s thigh was 
out of joint as he wrestled with him. And the 
man said, Let me go, for the day breaketh, and 
he said, I will not let thee go except thou bless 
me. And he said, What is thy name? and he said 
Jacob. And he said, Thy name shall be called no 
more Jacob, but Israel, for as a prince thou hast 
power with God and with man, and hast prevail- 
ed. And Jacob said, I beseech thee tell me thy 
name. And he said, Wherefore is it that thou 
dost ask after my name? and he blessed him 
there.” How like is this mysterious stranger to 
the One in the New Testament history who after 
the resurrection joined the two sorrowful disciples 
on the way to Emmaus, There is the same mys- 
tery, the same reserve in givirig himself fully to 
the trembling human beings who cling to him. So 





when the disciples came to their abode, ‘‘ He made 
as though he would go farther,” and they con- 
strained him and he goes in. As he breaks the 
bread they know Him and immediately he vanish- 
es out of their sight. 

In his dying hour, the patriarch Jacob, after an 
earthly pilgrimage of a hundred and forty-seven 
years, recalls these blessed visions of his God. 

And Jacob said to Joseph, God Almighty ap- 
peared to me at Luz in the land of Canaan and 
blessed me; and again, blessing the children of 
Joseph, he says, ‘‘God, before whom my fath- 
ers, Abraham and Isaac, did walk, the God which 
fed me all my life long unto this day, the angel 
that redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads.” 

(Concluded next week.) 





THE SEEKER AFTER TRUTH. 

By A. M. B. 
ONG ago, there lived in the golden island of 
Chipangu, ‘‘the land of the rising sun,” a 
young daimio. He wasrich and noble. From the 
windows of his castle he could see broad fields 
stretching away for miles, that were all his own, 
and his vassals were ready at the slightest sum- 
mons, to take up sword and shield and follow him 
even to death itself. He lived surrounded by all 
the luxuries that wealth could afford and by the 
mostloving and devoted friends, but yet there was 
something lacking from his life. As he watched 
the seasons come and go, the moon wax and wane, 
the sun rise and set, the trees put forth their 
leaves and the birds build their nests and rear 
their young, all following some fixed and unchang- 
ing laws, year after year, he longed earnestly to 
arrive at some knowledge of the great principles 
that govern all nature. In vain he asked all who 
came to his castle whether they knew anyone who 
could teach him what he desired to know. No 
one knew of any man wise enough to discover to 

him the secrets of the universe. 

At last the desire for knowledge became so 
strong that he resolved to forsake his castle and 
his lands and wander out into the world in quest 
of the truth. So leaving his friends and taking no 
attendant, he ventured out alone into the great 
world. ‘‘ Think of me as dead,” he said to his 
weeping mother. ‘‘I shall never return unless I 
find that which I seek.” With these last words 
he left the castle and soon disappeared. 

For days he journeyed on, walking all day and 
sleeping at night under the starry heavens. And 
as he watched more closely the workings of nature, 
he began to feel, though dimly, that not only were 
there laws that governed all things, from the 
growth of the grass to the movements of the 
spheres, but also that back of the laws and far 
above them there must be some first cause, some 
great power that governed the laws. And thus 
through the close study of nature he began to 
grope darkly towards nature’s God. 

At last his journeyings brought him to a great 
city ; and walking about as in a dream he saw the 
beautiful gardens, the grand buildings and all 
the busy life and hum of the town. He enquired 
of a passer by what city he was in, and the man 
with a look of astonishment told him that it was 
Yedo. ‘‘Yedo!” he repeated ‘‘Yedo! This is the 
great city. Here, if anywhere, can I gain the 
object of my search.” And he walked on with 
fresh courage at the thought that his pilgrimage 
was so nearly ended. 

Soon he came to a great temple. The doors 
stood open, and, entering, he bowed in reverence 
before the image of Buddha that stood there, 
looking down with a stony stare on the poor 
mortals who worked, and worried, and strove in 
their ignorance and sin. And as he knelt with 
bowed head and contrite heart before the image, 
he felt within him a longing to rise above the 
petty annoyances and grievances of his life into 
that calm peace of supreme wisdom to which 
Buddha had attained. But no peace came to him 
from his prayers, and, rising, he left the temple, 
weary and sick at heart. The din and bustle of the 
city grated harshly on his ears and he longed once 
more for the green grass and waving trees of the 
open country. And as he walked on and on 
through the intricate windings of the streets, with 
his eyes fixed on the ground and his arms folded, 
seeing no one and walking as one not yet waked 
from sleep, the people turned aside in awe and let 


, him pass, not daring to question or oppose him, 





So he passed through the city and emerged into 
the green fields on the other side. There all was 
quiet and throwing himself down under the shade 
of a tree he slept. 

When he awoke the sun had gone down and the 
moon was throwing her silver rays over the earth. 
He could hear the gentle murmur of the sea at his 
feet and could see a silvery gleam of light reflected 
from the tranquil breast of the great ocean. 
Behind him in solemn grandeur rose the ‘* Match- 
less mountain,” Fujiyama, lifting its hoary head 
up to the very stars. For some time he lay and 
looked into the intinite depths of the blue arch 
above him, until he seemed to gather some of its 
quiet and repose into his own soul. And he felt 
that somewhere a kind spirit was watching his 
longings for knowledge and his struggles toward 
the light not with the lofty, contemptuous stare 
of a man who by his own merits had placed him- 
self far above other men, but with the tender love 
and compassion of a God, who had felt the woes 
and troubles of men in his own great heart. 

Then arose calm and looked at the vast 
ocean, so like the mind of man—never entirely 
quiet, but longing for something more wherewith 
to satisfy its devouring hunger. And he thought 
that though his mind now might be at peace, yet 
the first adverse wind of doctrine would ruffle it 
and renew its struggles, even as the sea which now 
seemed so serene and tranquil would lash itself 
into fury when the wind stirred over its surface. 
‘‘How much better,” he thought, *‘ to be like that 
great mountain, moved by no storm from without, 
but rearing its head in defiance of the elements 
and gazing down on the sea that roars and 
thunders at its feet.” He knew not that the 
mountain had once been torn by inward con- 
vulsions, and even then was full of flame and fire. 

And as he mused he saw not the bdat that was 
moving silently over the waters ; and if he had seen 
it he would not have known that that little craft 
was bringing to him peace and repose such as he 
had never hoped to gain. 

He was waked from his reverie by the grating of 
the keel on the beach, and started on seeing two 
men stepping to shore. Their faces shone in the 
moon-light with a whiteness such as he had never 
seen on man before, and their tall, slender figures 
clothed in black gowns that reached to their feet 
added to the mysterious strangeness of their 
appearance. As they stepped ashore, they knelt 
on the beach and spoke a few earnest words, look- 
ing up toward the stars. Then, silently, they 
passed on, leaving in the mind of their unnoticed 
listener a sense of having seen something far 
holier and better than he had ever heard of before. 
And he followed them until they sat down to- 
gether under a tree and conversed earnestly in an 
unknown tongue. When they ceased, our pilgrim 
summoning up all his courage spoke to them, 
and they received him with gracious smiles and 
answered him in his own language. 

Then he saw that there was nothing to fear, and 
told them all his story—his longings and his wan- 
derings; and how that day he had tried to worship 
in the temple of Buddha and had gone away sick 
at heart and discouraged, and liad come out into 
the open field and slept beneath the clear sky. 
And he told them how jhe awoke and how peace 
seemed to come to him from above the stars. And 
they said, *‘ It is the Grace of God;” and they told 
him then that in Buddha can no peace be found, 
but that the true God for whom he longed and 
who alone could give him wisdom had spoken to 
him that night from the heavens. 

And they told him all the story of Jesus Christ. 
How he was God, and came to the earth and be- 
came aman that he might suffer and die for all 
men, and so bear on his own head the sin of all. 
And they told him how Christ lives now in the 
heavens, far beyond the stars, and will hear and 
answer all who call upon him in love and humil- 
ity. 

And the weary pilgrim listened with varying 
emotions, until the strangers told him that Christ 
would take all who believed and trusted in him to 
his own glorious home above the stars. Then he 
fell on his knees and with broken accents thanked 
the great God who had done so much for him and 
had sent these strangers to set his mind at rest, 
and show him the way which had seemed so dark 
and obscure. 

But while he yet prayed a strange chill crept 
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over him and he fell upon his face to the earth. 
His companions raised him gently; he was pale 
and lifeless but on his face rested a look of peace, 
yea, ‘‘ the peace which passeth all understanding.” 
So the hungering, striving soul is satisfied, for it 
has gone where it shall know even as it is known. 
And underneath that tree they made his grave 
and there he lies, waiting for that day when the 
heavens shall open and the Son of Man shall 
descend to judge the earth. And when that day 
comes and the dead rise, think ye that that lonely 
grave by the sea will be forgotten? Nay, verily, 
for has he not promised, ‘‘ He that heareth my 
word and believeth on him that sent me hath 
everlasting life’? 


The Curiosity Shop. 











FLOWER WORSHIPPERS. 
(Dr. George Birdwood, London Atheneum.) 

VERY beautiful is the Persian’s love for flowers. 
In Bombay I found the Parsees use the Victoria 
Gardens chiefly to walk in, ‘to eat the air”—‘ to 
take a constitutional,” as we say. Their enjoy- 
went of it was heartily animal. The Hindu would 
stroll unsteadfastly through it, attracted from 
flower to flower, not by its form or color, but its 
scent. He would pass from plant to plant, snatch- 
ing at the flowers and crushing them between his 
fingers, and taking stray sniffs at the ends of his 
fingers as if he were taking snuff. His pleasure in 
the flowers was utterly sensual. Presently a true 
Persian, in flowing robe of blue, and on his head 
his sheepskin hat, 

** Black, glossy, curl’d, the fleece of Kar-Kul,” 
would saunter in, and stand and meditate over 
every flower he saw, and always as if half in vision. 
And when at last the vision was fulfilled, and the 
ideal flower he was seeking found he would spread 
his mat and sit before it until the setting of the 
sun, and then pray before it, and fold up his mat 
again and go home. And the next night, and 
night after night, until that particular flower 
faded away, he would return to it, and bring his 
friends in ever-increasing troops to it, and sit and 
sing and play the guitar or lute before it, and they 
would all together pray there, and after prayer 
still sit before it, sipping sherbet, and talking the 
most hilarious and shocking scandal, late into the 
moonlight ; and so again and again every evening 
until the flower died. Sometimes, by way of a 
grand finale, the whole company would suddenly 
rise before the flower and serenade it together 
with an ode from Hafiz, and depart. 


A GENTLEMAN in Danbury, Conn., has long 
been annoyed by his neighbor’s hens, which made 
a daily practice of roving through his front gar- 
den and back yard. And what did this worthy 
gentleman do? He just went patiently and put 
some old hats and hay under his steps and in the 
barn, and when those hens came on their ma- 
rauding expeditions those that came to scratch 
remained to lay. He bas had all the fresh eggs 
he wanted this spring, and has sold $460 worth 
to the man that owns the hens. 


IT DIDN’T SEEM RIGHT. 
(Detroit Free Press.) 

A COLORED resident of Detroit, whe is the owner 
of a cast-iron borse «nd an old wagon, was hired 
to draw some dirt for a yard on Beaubien street, 
and when his wort was completed the owner of 
the premises handed hiin a check for $7 50. 

‘Is dat a seven doliar and a half bill ’”’ asked 
the colored man, turning the check over and over 
and regarding it with great curiosity. 

‘That is a check on a bank,” was the reply. 
“Take it down there and get your money.” 

‘** De feller at de bank owes you, does he ?” was 
the next query. 

‘*IT have money there, and he will band you 
seven dollars and a half.” 

‘*I dunno bout dat,” slowly remarked the col- 
ered citizen. ‘‘Sposen I go down dar an’ he says 
dis yere document is an order on a hardware 
store.” 

““Oh, it will be all right,” replied the citizen and 
he started down town and left the negro looking 
at the back of the check. When he reached home 
at night his creditor was there and waiting. 
Holding out the check the negro said : 

‘* Dis yere paper doesn’t seem to be worf a cent. 
I took it down dar and de feller in de bank looked 
at it and looked at it and den looked at me, an’ den 
he stuck up his nose and yelled out : ‘ What’s yer 
name an’ whar you live? I tole him mighty 





straight, an’ den he wanted me to write my name 
on de back, an’ fool around an’ fool around, an’ I 
jist picked up de manuscript an’ walked out. De 
family is out of ’taters an’ meat, an’ I'd like to set 
tle dat account for postage-stamps or shin- 
plasters.” 


‘THs, dear girls,” said the wise little lady tap- 
ping with her parasol one of the big torpedoes in 
the Centennial government buildings—*' this is a 
wonderful invention for rescuing people. They 
put them in and close it up, dragging them ashore 
through the surf where ordinary boats could not 
go.” Uninquisitive ignorance is the proper frame 
of mind for the full enjoyment of the Centennial 
Exhibition. 


CURIOUS FREAKS OF LIGHTNING. 
{Springfield Republican.) 

THE terribly hot weather of yesterday produced 
a smart shower late in the afternoon, attended 
with the most destructive electrical doings that 
the city has witnessed for a long time. In the 
early part of the shower the Court House was 
struck by a bolt which appears to have divided in 
a strange tway, one part going into Sheppert’s 
saloon, where a bal! of fire knocked over the bar- 
keeper without injuring him. The other bolt fol- 
lowed the fire alarm telegraph into the basement 
of the City Hall, and struck the gong with a hiss- 
ing spluttering sound, lighting up the whole base- 
ment, and making every one think the tower was 
struck. Dishes were also knocked off shelves in 
neighboring houses. Another bolt struck a little 
way out of the Athol line, knocking over a num- 
ber of poles, and following a wire into the Frank- 
lin Company’s Main street office, melted part of 
the instrument, and set the paper on fire. Upon 
the hill, Chaffee avenue was the scene of a curious 
manifestation. The electricity came down achim- 
bey, jumped toa window, knocked in the sash and 
struck a little girl senseless, then went down ce!- 
lar, and finally appeared above ground a little dis- 
tance from the house, when it vanished. The 
child was insensible for half an hour, but finally 
recovered, and is as well as ever. She, however, 
has a peculiar black mark on the side of one limb, 
whicb has the exact appearance of being caused 
by a blow. 


THE Lexington (Ky.) Press prints the anounce- 
ment of the marriage of a youthful couple in that 
city, and follows it with the expression of a hope 
that ‘‘their lives will be as long and happy as 
the bride was tastefully and handsomely arrayed 
on her wedding day.” 

REMARKABLE CENTENARIANS. 
(Evening Post.) 

My diary under date of Wednesday, May 4, 1870, 
reads as follows: 

“Atthe Bank of America this morning was introduced to 
Captain Lahrbusch, who was one hundred and four years old 
on the 9th of March, 1870. He was born March 9, 1776; was in 
the battle of Waterloo, and receives a pension from the Brit- 
ish government.” 

Soon after I left the Grand Central Depot last 
Saturday morning by a Third Avenue car Captain 
Lahrbuseh came in unattended. A gentleman 
gave him a seat, the car being full. It is not 
strange that he was an object of much interest to 
the passengers. Six years had wrought changes 
in his appearance, and his step was not so firm as 
at our first interview. He alighted at Twenty- 
third street, and with cane and umbrella walked 
toward Broadway. The casual observer would 
never suspect that he was that day one hundred 
and ten years five months and three days old. 

I recently called on Mrs. Ida Mead, of Green- 
wich, Conn., whose age is one hundred and six 
years. Her health is good and her faculties are 
wonderfully preserved, but she is not so active as 
the old captain. in, © 


A WISCONSIN FISH STORY. 
(Oconomowoc ( Wis.) Letter to the Chicago Telegraph.) 

THE history, so far as is known, of a mammoth 
pickerel inhabiting Luke Fowler, will be of inter- 
est to all sportsmen who handle the fishing line. 
The skill of this piseatory veteran in evading the 
attractive spoon and the artfully prepared bait 
is the subject of local tradition and hotel piazza 
gossip from year to year in this delightful place. 
The size of this king of the lake is variously stated 
by those who have seen him, and was pretty ac- 
curately noted by Dr. Henshall, who had him on 
a hook a few years ago. The doctor says that the 
fish was ‘‘as long as his oar,” and he estimates its 
weight, for he had a good pull at it, at about one 
hundred pounds or over. The monster has a 
mark, fixed in his youth. One side of his face has 
at some time been partly torn away by a hook 





which caught there, but from which his tremen- 
dous strength enabled him to escape, though 
with the loss of much of his beauty, for the big 
scar aiuounts to a positive deformity. One of his 
favorite resorts is the little bay which makes in 
near Draper Hall, probably because crumbs and 
bits of meat from the kitchen are occasionally 
thrown there to entice the fish to that neighbor- 
hood. Many fishermen have tried all their wiles 
to capture this scaly monster, but the failures 
have been repeated and disheartening. Dr. Hen- 
shall’s experience with this fish is worthy of 
mention. He started out for the well-known 
haunts of the tycoon of the lakes, and traced him 
to the bay at Draper Hall. There he threw out 
the seductive spoon of enormous dimensions, and 
its white glisten on the waters was like that of a 
full harvest moon. The fish saw the shining bait 
and took after it. Dr. Henshall rowed slowly to 
the deep water, with ‘“‘Old Lop-Jaw,” the 
visitors call him, in full view. Fifteen or twenty 
rods away the big fish took the hook. But—and 
the doctor is a veracious man—the fish only fairly 
tasted of the hook, though the curved steel must 
have rested a moment in his mouth; then it was 
taken in the teeth as a fiendish horse grabs the 
bit, and the fish darted forward to the boat and 
gave it such a punch as a spermaceti whale might 
give to a vessel on the Pacific. The pickerel 
shook his head with a quick angry flirt, such as a 
terrier dog gives to a rat, and out came spoon and 
hook from his mouth, and they were thrown 
twenty feet above the water by the terrific re- 
gurgitation of this hero of the blue waters of 
Fowler Lake. 

Other similar conflicts with this fish are recited. 
It is as difficult to get him to take a hook as it is 
to catch a weasel asleep. He is as cunning asa 
Sioux warrior. All the arts of civilized men are 
as familiar to him as they are to themselves. His 
exploits by which the best fishermen went home 
disgraced and acknowledged failures are in every- 
body’s mouth. During the present summer he 
may be seen any still and cloudy day in the waters 
at the head or foot of the lake, or near the dam, 
or at the bay before described, north of Cfiurch 
Point. Whether the veteran of so many encoun- 
ters will be caught this summer remains {or those 
skilled in fishing to determine. 


A STOREKEEPER of Eddystone, Ont., recently 
charged one of his female clerks, who had ridden 
with him to Cobourg, fifty cents for the ride and 
fifty cents for lost time. The young woman im-, 
mediately got even with him by having him fined 
$20 and costs for carrying passengers without a 
license. 


as 





THE SWORD OF OSMAN. 
{London Daily News.) 

WE live in an age of spurivus imitations. Not 
long ago some curiosity-dealer forged the sword 
of Roger of Sicily, and sold it ata bargain. Du- 
randai and Hauteclére, the blades of Roland and 
Oliver, may very likely be found in Wardour 
Street. Even the sword of Osman, with which 
the new Sultan is to be girded—when he teels 
equal to the exertion, and when the kye come 
hame—even the sword of Osman is reported not 
to be genuine. 

The real original weapon is said to be in the 
collection of the Grand Duke of Russia, an omi- 
nous piece of bric-i-brac, just as the stone of 
Scone is among the curiosities of the English 
Crown. The Russians got it in this way. It was 
guarded by the Janissaries, and the Janissaries, 
as is well known, came to perish by the sword. 
During the massacre the elderly Agha of the body 
acted like Mr. O’Meagher in the poem : ‘‘ the best 
use he made of his famous battle blade was to cut 
his own stick ” to that large and indefinite district 
known to boyish geographers as Asia Minor. 
When a schoolboy does not know where a river, 
mountain or city is, he always setiles it in Asia 
Minor, often with success. 

The Agha was fortunate in concealing himself 
in a small town of this vague continent, and as 
years went on he found himself in straitened cir- 
cumstances. ‘'hen he recollected the sword of 
Osman, and how, like Sir Bedevere, he had never 
seen ‘‘so great a miracle as yonder hilt.” To pick 
the stones out of the hilt, and to dispose of the 
diamonds and chrysoprase, jacinths and topaz was 
the next move of the Agha’s and at last he sold 
the sword, scabbard and all. 

It follows that Murad is only to be invested 
with a modern imitation of the blade, made per 
haps in Sheffield. Admirers of the Ottoman 
dynasty, which has done so much for Europe and 
civilization, may say Absit omen! 
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Ladies have been refitting the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at Chicago. 

A Baptist and Congregational Church in New 
Haven hold joint services this summer. Rev. T. 
Harwood Pattison’s and Rev. I, C. Meserve’s, the 
latter Congregational. 


It is proposed to divide the Episcopal diocese 
of North Carolina into three dioceses—one with 
Wilmington for a center, another with Raleigh, 
and the third with Asheville west of the Blue 
Ridge. Next year’s Convention is to decide upon 
accepting the plan. 


The Congregational Association of Oregon has 
resolved that the true solution of the Chinese 
question is not to oppose the coming of Chinese 
to these shores, nor to seek any modification in 
the treaty, but to break down by legal restraints 
and penalties the present contract system of the 
‘Chinese Companies,” and destroy their power 
to keep those brought here in a state of virtual 
slavery. 


The death is reported of the Rev. J. Sella Mar- 
tin, the well-known colored clergyman. He wasa 
native of North Carolina. He was known as a 
politician in Illinois and Michigan in 1856. In 
1860 he was ordained pastor of the Joy Street 
Baptist Church in Boston. He visited England 
as the agent of the Freeman’s Aid Society of Ohio, 
and received there some notice asa speaker. He 
followed Mr. Douglass as editor of The New 
National Era in Washington. He has since been 
a postmaster in Louisiana. 


Dr. Bacon having recently said, respecting a cer- 
tain class of preachers, that God can and does eall 
men out of the ministry, and that they ought to 
see to it that such a eall is heeded, the Christian 
Intelligencer takes occasion to admit the force of 
the remark as a good refutation to the old prov- 
erb ‘‘Oncea minister, always a minister.” Ordi- 
nation tothe ministry, it says, confers no grace, 
but is the recognition by the church of the previ- 
ous call to God. If the preacher himself is at last 
convinced that he was mistaken, why should he 
be held by the church to a calling which he can- 
not exercise ? 


The annual meeting of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions will be held in Hartford this 
year, on the 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th, of October. 
The first meeting will be held in the Opera house, 
and on the evening of the 3d Dr. W. M. Taylor 
will preach the annual sermon. This is the 67th 
annual meeting. The board was instituted in 
1810, but did not obtain a charter from the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts till 1812. The first mem- 
bers of the board from Connecticut were Timothy 
Dwight, LL. D., president of Yale college ; Calvin 
Chapin, D. D., of Rocky Hill; the Hon. John 
Treadwell, of Farmington, then governdér of the 
state, and General Jedediah Huntington, of New 
London. For several years the annual meetings 
were private and for business purposes. ‘The 
first session, in 1810, was at Farmington, in Dr. 
Porter's house, where the board was fully organ- 
ized by the choice of officers. 

Says the Aliiance, and every one else will add 
Amen: ‘* We would advice every minister who 
can, to make sure of the Centennial. Not only 
will you not have an opportunity to attend the 
next, but you will have missed the very one of all 
you ought to see, unless you are off for Phila- 
delphia in the near future. It is the thinking 
man, the scholar, who will really enjoy the great 
show: only he can take in its immense scope. To 
him it means more than to all others. For it is 
more than a show and more than the history of a 
hundred years. It is history and philosophy, 
science and art, men and things, all combined, a 
vast volume full of the old and the new, speaking 
out the sure word of prophecy that should ring 
around the world and make it more wise and more 
happy. The congregation that will send their 
pastor to Philadelphia now will be amply repaid 
on his return. They will have better sermons, a 
more genuine liberal theology, and a gospel that 
is designed yet to bless the world. By all means, 
if possible, send down your pastor.” 


—Rev. John P. Taylor resigns the pastorate of 
the United Church at Newport, R. I. 





—Rev. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J., has 
a flattering call from Portland, Oregon. His 
present charge will let him go very reluctantly. 


—Kev. Henry Morgan has offered $10,000 to the 
Methodists if they will build a tabernacle in Bos- 
ton to accommodate the masses, and others have 
each subscribed $1,000. 


—Chief Justice Edmund L. Cushing, of Charles- 
town, N. H., who was recently made an LL.D. by 
Harvard College, where he was a tutor in early 
life, is said to have served forty years as organist 
tothe Unitarian church of his town very accepta- 
bly. 

—The late Mr. Baird, the great iron-founder, 
who left by will £200,000 to the Church of Scot- 
land, also bequeathed £20,000 each to the univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. He has left 
funds to endow two chairs, one of architecture 
and one of geology, in Glasgow University, and to 
establish a popular lectureship in natural science. 


—A work containing some of the earlier writings 
of Luther, such as his first lectures on the Psalms, 
is announced to appear soon from Dresden. Its 
principal interest will lie in the fact that these 
lectures were written at the time when Luther, 
though still a Catholic anda monk, was beginning 
to note the abuses in his own church against 
which he finally protested. 


—President Clark, of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, who went to Japan to aid in es- 
tablishing a similar institution in that @ountry, 
has received a cordial reception from the authori- 
ties. He speaks encouragingly of the prospects of 
the college, which will be opened in September. 
The buildings are ready, and fifty young men are 
prepared to enter. 


—Rev. Dr. H. M. Field, of the Hrangelist, has 
returned to his editorial chair, after his recent 
trip around the world. First gracefully acknowl- 
edging his obligations to Mr. John H. Dey, 
assistant-editor, for his happy management of 
the paper during his absence, he says that if the 
past year has taught him nothing else, it has at 
least taught him how wide is the world for which 
Christ died. To labor for its real and highest 
good during the years that are left him, Dr. F. 
adds, is his sole remaining ambition. 








THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


or 


Lesson for Aug. 27, Prov. vi. 6-22—Honest In- 
dustry ; for Sept. 3, Prov. xxiii. 29-35—Intemper- 
ance; for Sept. 10, Prov. xxxi. 10-31—The Excel- 
lent Woman. 


The Sunday-School Times leads off this week 
witb such famous names as John B. Gough, Neal 
Dow and Dwight L. Moody as contributors. Of 
course they write on Intemperance, the subject of 
the lesson for Sept. 3. These men speak whereof 
they know. 


The London Methodist says that the committee 
of the Connectional Sunday-school Union have 
resolved, after two or three considerations of the 
subject, that, on the whole, it is better not to 
adopt the International Lessons next year, but to 
continue their plan of framing their own list of 
lessons. 


Those who read the interesting letter on the 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly from our 
correspondent ‘* Theophilus” two weeks ago will 
be prepared to hear that the remaining sessions 
and exercises have been no less a success. Among 
prominent speakers last week were Rev. Dr. W. 
A. Niles, of Hornellsville, N. Y.; Rev: Thomas K, 
Beecher, of Elmira; Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, of 
Plainfield, N. J.; Rev. J. A. Worden, of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; Rev. O. H. Tiffany, D.D., of Chicago: 
Rev. J. M. Cameron, of Toronto, Canada: Rev. 
T. L. Flood, of Jamestown, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. Vail, 
of Boston; Frank Beard, of New York; Rev. W. 
W. Wythe, of Fairport; and Rev. Wolcott Calk- 
ins, of Buffalo. Mr. P. P. Bliss added to the en- 
joyment of the exercises with his singing, and in 
every way the convention has more than met ex- 
pectations. Dr. Vincent gives the following sum- 
mary of the work of the assembly: There have 
been delivered 6 sermons and 5 lectures on Bibli- 
cal subjects ; 17 general lectures, and 40 lectures 
on Palestine, the tabernacle, and Jerusalem ; 42 
normal-eclass services have taken place, with 20 
eventide conferences, praise services, children’s, 
&c.; 4 Sunday-school sessions ; 40 lessons in Greek, 
Hebrew, and Kindergarten ; and 3 conversations 
on normal-class works. The Chautauqua Normal 





Class course of study has been begun, and papers 
were presented by persons who passed the com- 
petitive examination. 





‘Gavel eos. 


Monpay, Ava. 14. 


The Senate passed the Hawaiian Treaty bill, 
and debated the Constitutional School amend- 
ment; no action was taken on the Indian Appro- 
priation bill; both Houses passed the bill to 
provide for a commission on the District form of 
government. The President sent a special mes- 
sage criticising the River and Harbor bill.——The 
House Post-Office Committee will not act on the 
Fast Mail and Franking bill until next winter.— 
Fresh reports of a defeat of Sitting Bull are re- 
ceived, but are discredited: the minor Indian 
tribes refuse to join the hostiles. The ‘‘ traveler 
rope” was stretched between the towers of the 
Brooklyn Bridge.——The probability of a union 
of the Tammany and Anti-Tammany organization 
is now considered to be very strong. 








TukspAY, AuaG. 15. 

Both Houses adjourned sine die at 7.30 P. M. ; 
the bill to raise 2,500 more regular cavalry was 
passed by both Houses, and the resolution for a 
Gold and Silver Commission.—The President 
sent in a message to the House declaring that 
they had no authority to order the withdrawal of 
consuls or foreign ministers. ——J udge Van Hoesen 
denied the injunction asked by the Ninth Avenue 
Railroad Company against the New York Ele- 
vated Railroad, and dismissed the complaint. 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. 16. 

Orders issued to Gen. Sherman to hold the army 
ready to be sent South if necessary. This is in 
compliance with a resolution passed by Congress. 
—Farther rumors of an Indian defeat.——The 
South Carolina Democrats bave nominated Gen. 
Wade Hampton for Governor. Speaker Kerr is 
very ill——Samuel F. Cary accepts the nomina- 
tion for Vice-President by the Greenback men.— 
The Western railroad strike is ended.—The 
Servians are anxious for peace, but prefer war to 
the end to Turkish rule. 


THURSDAY, AUG. 17. 

Kansas Republicans have nominated Col. George 
T. Anthony for Governor. Indiana inflationists 
demaud the taxation of Government bonds. 8. 
B. Packard, Republican nowinee for Governor in 
Louisiana, hus challenged the Democratic nowmi- 
nee to a joint discussion.—The Saratoga confer- 
ence of Southern railroads has led toa proposition 
for joint union of Southern railroads and steam- 
ship lines. The Richmond County (N. Y.) Re- 
publicans elected George William Curtis, W. A. 
Townsend, and J. J. Houseman delegates to 
Saratoga, and resolved that Evarts and Morgan 
were excellent candidates, but did not instruct 
their delegation.——It is reported that the Ser- 
vians have defeated 5,000 Turks, who suffered 
heavy losses. An inquiry is to be made by Turkey 
into the circumstances of the Bulgarian affair. 

FRIDAY, Ava. 18. 

Secretary Chandler has appointed the Sioux 
Peace Commission, who will proceed westward at 
once. Gens. Terry and Crook have joined 
forces. ——N umerous changes in the Federal civil 
service in Mississippi have been ordered by the 
President. Both the regular Republican and 
independent Republican Committees held prima- 
ries throughout this city and elected delegates to 
Saratoga. —Coummittees from the Tammany Hall 
and Anti-Tamwany organizations conferred about 
a basis of union, but no result was reached.—— 
New York wholesale merchants speak hopefully 
of fall trade prospects. —The Turkish troops are 
reported to be in a suffering condition. They 
have been repulsed in several small engagements. 
Servia will not submit on any other than the 
statu quo ante belium basis. John Frederick 
Lewis, the English artist, died in London. 


SATURDAY, AvuG. 19. 


Michael C. Kerr, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, died. Efforts to secure the pardon 
of Chicago whisky men have failed.——A political 
assessinent was attempted on the clerks of one of 
the departments at Washington.—Six Fenians, 
who escaped from penal servitude in Australia, 
arrived in the whaling bark Catalpa.—tThe ne- 
gotiations between the Tammany and Anti-Tam- 
many organizations are checked by the latter's 
claim for equal representation with Tammany, 
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Financial. 








From Monday, Aug. 14, to Saturday, 
Aug. 19. 


The Money Market .—Gold has declined, and 
a rumor that $300,000,000 of the authorized 4% per 
cent, bonds have been contracted for by a Euro- 
pean-American “Syndicate” has depressed the 
bonds of 1865, which will be ealled in first of al) 
when the bonds at lower interest are placed. 
Money goes begging at very low rates on call loans. 
State and railway bonds have been tn fair demand 
at good prices; in miscellaneous stocks the week 
opened with a successful * bull” movement. which 
was but short-lived, the ‘bears’ having had mat- 
ters about as they wanted them when the week 
ended; the principal declines have been in the 
stocks of coal-carrying roads. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 


Monday. Wednesday, Saturday, 
Aug. 19. 


Aug. lf. 

Gold (highest) ..... lll 

Legal Tenders..... 89.68 
Government Bond«.— 

(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 


Aug. 16. 





of sales.) 

Rixes, IARI r....... 119K 
Sixes. I1.6 ....... mn, 

BG WOK © cscccsccs TAY .. 
BM. 18} 0......... 118X .. 
5-20, 18#4, ro n....... Wr .. 
5-1). 18f5. ©. D....... 117% .. 
ge i om 119% 
5-2. 187, ¢ 119% 
5-29, 190A. P.... 20005. 1 
5-20. 1868, C......006+ 1 
BPE Misccconeccgics WAL 
MAM, e© ....... ecccees 119% 
Fiver, 1881, r........ Wik .. 
Fivaa, 181. @....... 7% .. 
Currency sixes. ... 126 





Foretan Exchange.— 






A dave. 2 dave. 

London prime bankers. 487@4.2746 4.884 @4.90 

Bids for Stare Bonds. 

Alabama 4a, °82..... a0 N.V. fia, GR. 1887... 117 
do fa, °R..... WM N.V. fa, G.C. 1987... 117 
do an N.Y. ag T.. WRB... — 
do an ) . 

Ark. fs, tunded. pa] 

do 7a, UR AF VW 

do 7a. M. & L. 0 





Ao 7a, 1. a P.B. &N. " 
do 7a, M. 0. | * 

do 7s, Ark. CR. - 
Connecticut fs8.... 





nds. 
do 7s, ind nraed.. 
























do 7a, gold bonds 105 
Indiana 5s.........- _— 
TH. coup. fa, °77..... — 
Tl). fa. conp. °79..... m 
T)). War loan....... m 
Kentucky fs........ m 
Louisiana fia @...... 40 
Lovisiana N. °. 4n 
do an Rho Ae Island fis... 107 
Ao RF rr. an South Carolina fs. 2° 
Ge Gi, Beliesces< 4n do 6s, Jan.&Ju. 22 
d9o 8. E.R .. an do fs, Apr.& Oc. 22 
do 8, L.B., 1875 40 do F.A,, 1806 22 
do <-ecece = do T..C., 97.87. 40 
do %s. consol’d. 56% do T..C. "89. A&O 4 
Mich. 6s, '78- 79..... ~~ do 7a of 1888. % 
yo 6a, _ do Non-fund.b 2% 
7s, _— Tenn. fis, old........ 47 
Minor 6, aie. . 10 do 68, new....... 4 
= a0 = do. fs,new ser... 47 
&: a Ferien 21% 
we bas, duet _ do n.b.. 186.. 2 
Funding b. S-5.. - do n.b.. 1867... " 
Asyium or U.d. .. — do conso)........ TH 
H. & %t.J., due _ 1M do ex. mat.coup 6 
St. J..7%6....... 106 do consol., 2d se. 32 
Wn do de ferred.,. KX 
2% D. of Co.3. Ais jis.” 72% 
102% do small b. .. 72 
Oo Regis....... 72 
Bids for R. R. Bonds. 
} & Susq., Ist 113 es ,. ee We 
— 2d. 108 do __in.b... . 104 
do 3d. 101% C.P.& A.. newb 105 
do leon. g 108 do oldb 103 
Bost. H. & E.. pod, = 8X Det.,M. & Tol. b - 
do 9 Buff. & Erie, n. b... 105 
Bur. C. Rap. &Minn. Buff. & St. L. 7s 102 
Ist 7s, f 41 Kal. & W. P., Ist —_— 
Ones. & O. 6s, Ist... 27% L. 8S. Div. b.......... 105 
Chic. _& Aiton; 2a, do Cons. c., Ist. 106 
ae. —_ L. 8. Cons. r., Ist... 106 
Inc... 105% do cons. ¢..2d.. 97 
Joes & C.. : m.. . 100 Mar. & Cin. Istm... — 
L. & Mo.. Ist, ¢ - Mich. C.,eons. 7s. "02 101 
St. L.Jack. thi. ist 10434 do Ist,88.82,8, f 115 
Cc. B. & Q. 8. Ist..... 14 N.J.8., Ist m.7s.... — 
B. & Ag 110% N.Y. C. 6s, '88.....; =_ 
Rk. L. 109 do 66, '87...... 106% 
do 6a, E.... 102 
do 6s, Sub... 102 
do 7s, ececee 4 
N. Y. C.&H., ist MR 119 
N. Y. & H. ist M. C 121 
R. 78, 2dm. 85. = 
Harlem Ist m.7s ¢. 120 
do fe i,r. — 
oe fee bil 
Ohio & Miss. C.8.F. 93 
do do con. _ 
do do 2dcons 67 
©, BREE Benccceccce 1084 
4 C.P., San Jo. b..... 98% 
do consol. $.F.. 9X ©. P. Cal. £0re. ist. 93 
do 2d mort...... »- — C.P.L. Grant b’ds. 97% 
C. & N. W.,8. F..... 10634 West. . bonds... 9% 
do int. B.... 14% UO. Pac., Ist....... > 105% 
do cons. b. 10634 do land grants.7s 105 
do E. —" bienes 2S aes 95% 
do Ist. 106% At. & Pac. L.G.M.. — 
do = gid. > 48 $. Pac. R.b.of Mo. — 
SS. eee 9% = =60rP. R. Of Mo... stm. 94% 
Pen. ist. = conv... 101 do xX i 84 
lowa Mid.,t _ P. Ft. W. & C. Ist... 121 
Gal. & Chic. Kxt.... 106% oO O 2d.. 109% 
Chic. & Mil. ist..... 104 do Go: i. =< 
Win. & _ P. istm — Clev. & P.. con. s. f. 109 
do Oe  Wscis. 105 
C.C.C.&l. Ist is 8.f 109 C.C. 4&1. C.. ist..... 41 
do con do 2%dm.... “= 
Del. Lack. & W R., W. & Og. c. Ist.. 85 
do 7a, € St. L.& 1. M., -.-. WI 
Mor. & Es. Ist. do do 2 - 
d 2d m Alt. & T. H., Ist m. 108 
do B.1900. .. do 2dpref...... -- 
oO con is cane = 
do 7s, 71.. B. ‘ . 90 
do ist con. Tol. P.& W., E.D.. 88 
Erie, Ist M., do W.D. 87 
do 2d, 7s, 1879 do Istm.Ex — 
do 3d, 7s, 1883. oO ec. 78... — 
= 4th. 7s, 80. Tol.&kWab..lstext.. 954 
do Oth, 7s, '88. — do ist St. L. div 65% 
Long Dock bonds... 105% Paete copeeeee 66 
B.,N. B.lst m.77 92 do E. B'ds.... = 
do . 9 40 Con, C........ 35 
H.& - A ee 19% fl. & S. L, ist m 65 
‘“a* nv. », B.& M,, Ist m.. — 
Dub. & Sioux, ‘ist m 104 Han. & Nap., Ist 37 
24 D1 Qt. W., Ist, BB... 52! 943< 
Cedar e. & M.., lst.. "x do 2d.m. W.. 63% 
Ind. B. & W.., ist... Ban. & C.M. istm. 8 
oO m.. & Tol. - ‘= es. 65 
ich, 80. 7 p.e. age 1a - er Cc. — 
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DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs. etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEw YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,’’ Catskill 
Mountain and otber creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 








We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
{NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are presases, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit al) classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive cureful attention. 

We shal! be pleased to furnish information tn 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GoLp CouPoNs 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and ToOwN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and bay and sell oN CoM- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 

posits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
Fecorest. to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


FARRACUT 


Fire Insurance Company, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
Branch Office, No. 61 Liberty Street, 
NEw YORK, July Ist, 1876. 















peconpageddecde cinbesssenidactocesccese er 00 
fe anes Reserve........ Ly " 
TIED TAGGED oo. 0ccsccsiccenes 3.025 0 
NET SURPLUS............. ° 163,945 ‘7 





Total Aasets.........0 433,839 64 64 
JOHN M. FURMAN, President. 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Vice-Prest. 
_SAMU EL DARBEE, Secretary, 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW tr 
500,00 


h Capital. 
sy roe s1BB2973 08 
LOTT, President. 


_L. REMSEN I REMSEN LANE. Secretary. 


OFRKICE 


OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., 


New YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1875. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
frem me gonmary, 1875, to 3lst De- 




















GRRDOR, WEDD. 0.08.0 cocceseccveccoctce -26 $5,840,021 88 
Premiums «n Policies not marked off 

Ist January, 1875. ......cccccceesscccees 2,455,872 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums..... $8,295,394 75 
No Policies have been issued upen Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off frem Ist Janu- 

ary, 1875, to 3lst December, 1875...... 96,123,134 68 


— d during the weve 713.088 8 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses........ $1,217,477 26 


The Company has the following Agnes, viz. : 
United States and State of New Yor 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, “am 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 
Real Estate and Bonds and ages 
interest, and sundry notes and claims 

due the company, estimated at 

Premium a and Bills Receivabie 
ORG £6 TERRE... ccccwccsveseccssecs 


Total Amount of Assets 


Six per cent. interest on the outstandin, 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outetanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be 1 and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their le; cegessemesves. on and r Tues- 
day, the a of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment. and yoy 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold 
miums, the payment of interest and redemp jon 
will be in gold 

A dividend of Forty Per cent. is declared on the 
net earned Premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending Slst December, 1875, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By erder of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, p peaneny - WEB 
CHARLES DENNIS, ORDON W. BURNEAM, 
W. H. H. Moore, Peep x CHAUNCEY, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
TRTTS, ae SKIDDY, 
CHARLES H. ne B 
LOWELL HOLBROOK 
DAVID Lawe. 

AMES BRYC 

ANIEL 8. Miia. ER, 
wo. > ye 
JOSIAH O. 
WILLIAM E. Dover, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 


CHAS. D. Levi ERICH, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ADAM T. SACKETT, 


anes | F. YOuN@s, HORACE Gk 
a A. mAs XD, EDMUND W. “Conuina, 
JOHN ELLIOTT. 





youn D.  Wiwuerr, SAMUEL Horcaxson. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


r[ SAS8.—the choicest in the world—Importers’ 
prices—Largest Company in America—staple 
article—pleases everybody—Trade continually in- 
creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—vest in- 
ducements— don’t waste a St for Circular to 
ROB’ T WELLS, 13 Vesey St., N. P.O. Box 1287. 
Gente their money sellin 


“Dr. 
AGENTS 5 Mse’s Improved (#2) 
We have in press New 


Book.” Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
BOOK AGENTS! 3¥s.! by Bret a 














ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Charles pastor Warner, Mark Twain, Rev. 
fish, and = hers. Now is the time to secure terri- 
tory. Catalocues sent free. SSSen, AM. PUB. 
co, ‘Hartford, Ct., Chicago. ¢ or Cian, 


TED Men to const and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. $80 a 
month, hotel and traveling expenses 

<4 MONITOR MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, 


ANT for the 
asSeNT en Rare cung’s 




















<" le No. | 000 already sold. 
ELIZA |? tn cireu ars, S- freee Dustin, 
Hartford, Ct., Chi 
YOUNG.IS £°, ima anf, Con fa Richmond, V Va. 
rdayat home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $20 free Srixsox'é Co." Portland, Me. 
‘6 A MONTH.,—Agents wanted. 24 best 
4 selling articles in the world. One sample 
ore free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 
$1 9 a day at home. 
12 terms 1 free. TRUE & CO.. Augusta, Muine. 
ING CARDS sent post-paid = 25 cts. 
Send stamp for samples of G Glew: | Cards, 
marbis.' nowflakes. Scroll mask, 
ave over 100 styles. Agents 
$10 aday. &mployment FoR all. 7-shot Revoly- 
¥3.00. Cataltgues free. Felton & Co., N. Y. 
500 AGENT WANTED! Samples 
free b mall, with terms for clearing 
from $5 to $10 per day. rhe) entirely new oe les; 
salable as flour. H. B. White & Co., Newark, N 
of the great men of the 
First 100 Years of our Independence. 
The glory of America is her great men. Every- 
body wants to read their lives at this Centennial 
hist) ries should sell this bouk also. Everybody 
buysit. The greatest success of the year. Send 
for cireular. . LER & CO., 
618 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
a da 
$ | 0 g 95%: our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 
, Sent, postpaid, for 84 Cents. Llustrated Cat 
alogue tree, J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
(Established 1830.) 
Pict f d . 22 
CAMPAIGN Ds‘! TILDEN»: MANES. cos 
Carge Discounts to Ageuts. J. H. BUFFORKD’S SONS, BOSTON. 


ents wanted. Outfit and 
FINELY PRINTED BRISTOL VISIT- 
wantet. Rh A B. | FULLER & CO., Brockton, ass. 
Centennial Book of Biography 
season. AGENTS WANTED. Acents selling 
eure made by Agents selling 
Chromo Cards. 125 samples. worth 
‘ "99 
The Centenary Portrait 











sTeet- WASHINGTON. -PuTE 


a Steel Plate Engrav- 
of Washington. Size of 
-—2 1634 x 224 ; on paper, 19 x 24. 





$3.00 1 $3.00 


OPINIONS OF CRITICS, 


“ Powerful and able.”’—DORE. 

** Magnificent engraving.’’—EVERKETT. 

‘A masterpiece.’”’-—D. HUNTINGDON. 

* Beyond comparison.”—BANCROFT. 

“ The best head engraved in line.” —DARLEY. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 
ddress 


FRANK JENKINS, 
24 Murray 8t., N. Y. 


For the INVALID and 


leasant and most nourishing 
od cle of diet, combini the 
ure extract of beef wit 
he hest Chocolate. It 
is used like ordin- 
ary Chocolate. 


Box 5656. 
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E, FOUGERA & CO, 
Gen. Agents, 
30 North William St., New Yorks 


ALESCENT 
10,000 


CHROMOS 


FOR SALE. 


CON 





Admirably adapted for Premiums. 


__ 


WILL BE SOLD 


AT A 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


for particulars address 


FRANK JENKINS, 
24 Murray Street, 
Box Kim. New York, 


THE RESULT 


The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 
OF 1876. 


TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 
A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 
For sale by 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 


Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
SINGLE Copies, 15 Cts.; PER HUNDRED, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 


ALL COLORS, 
TO BE SOLD AT COST. 


For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 5656. N. Y. 


THE CREAT 
Brooklyn Gouncil. 








Now READY: 
THE 
Report of the Proceedings 


OF THE 


ADVISORY COUNCIL, 


HELD IN 
Plymouth Church, 
BROOKLYN, 


From Feb. 15, to Feb. 24, 1876. 


From the Stenographic Minutes of 


TOOLEY, MILES & COLE, 


THE OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHERS, 


Large Octavo, bound in Cloth, $2. 


In Paper Covers, $1.25. To Clergymen. 
$1.60 and $1. 


price. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 


As the edition is limited, orders should be 
sent at once to 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


I11 and 113 William St., N. ¥. 





THE 


Uncontradicted Testimony 


IN THE 


BEECHER CASE. 


Compiled from the Official 
Sources. 


With a Preface. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


8vo, Pamphlet, 25 Cenls, 


Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of 
price. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
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THE ONLY HOPE. 
By Ben ADAM. 


HRILLING experiences in the temperance 
work have led us to settle down firmly into 
the conviction that the grace of God in the heart 
is the only hope for thorough, permanent cure of 
the confirmed inebriate. It is also the only hope 
for him who is walking in the charmed circles of 
social tippling and of so-called moderate drink- 
ing. I would not by any means ignore the 
glorious work done by the various temperance so- 
cieties ; the white light of the Judgment Day will 
show that to ‘‘a throng whom no man can nuin- 
ber” these societies have been guardian angels 
indeed to keep steps that have never strayed in 
the path of purity—to temporarily check those, 
also, who would otherwise have rushed to ‘‘ outer 
darkness” till bonds of divine strength could be 
tenderly drawn around them. 

Those only who have been the actual sufferers 
from the malady of confirmed inebriety are capa- 
ble of understanding how powerless such are to 
withstand temptation through any human power 
or any combination of human powers. When the 
demon of drink has once shattered that mysteri- 
ons nerve system which is the only mortal agency 
to control the more mysterious will-force that de- 
termines human action, the victim is lost, save as 
the aid of the hand that hurls planets in their or- 
bits is grasped and clung to. Only that charity 
which is so thoroughly the genuine article as to 
be synonymous with love can begin to compre- 
hend the helplessness of the one whose nerve-power 
is thus paralyzed. The enemy then has him under 
a lever, the long end of which he holds, and with 
ease crushes down one who would otherwise stand 
in comparison to his critie as a giant to a pygmy. 
This nerve-foree shattered, as in hosts of cases 
where in our blindness we scorn the failures of 
effort to reform it is shattered, and the sufferer 
is in very truth like Sampson among the Philis- 
tines with his locks shorn. Such are never safe 
till that fever of hell is cooled in the shadow of 
the Great Rock in this weary land. The temper- 
ance society may be the advance guard to arrest 
the march of the enemy; it no doubt very often is 
such: the only force, however, capable of routing, 
capturing and destroying the Rum Fiend is com- 
manded by the ‘‘still, small voice.” 

It is an aecepted principle, demonstrated in 
practice, that, in projectiles and gunnery, doub- 
ling the diameter of the bore of a cannon quadru- 
ples the range of the piece. 
downward track of the drinker more than quad- 
ruples the power of the enemy over him, and 
more than divides his power of resistance on a 
corresponding ratio. In battles between armies 
where the preponderance of cannon over other de- 
partments of service make these battles—as in 
modern times they often are—‘‘ artillery duels,” 
the side which has the heaviest guns—other things 
being equal—will be the victor. In the battle be- 
tween temptation and the inebriate, if he stands 
in his own strength alone temptation has the 
heaviest guns and is sure to conquer. I have 
seen the victim rally grandly, over and over again, 
his friends rallying around him, the Division doors 
opening to welcome him back, no matter how 
many times or how disgracefully he may have 
fallen: unless, however, in some time of tempora- 
ry victory he caught the rays of light streaming 
out through the gates of gold, I never knew one 
to be reformed who was so far gone as to continue 
breaking pledges of abstinence. 

I have in memory one of the ablest judges who 
ever sat on the Supreme Bench: his learning 
was vast, and varied, and thorough. When he 
was himself he was one of the princes of the social 
circle; but he had learned to love the cup where 
the serpent nestles. At last he was persuaded to 
enter one of the great temperance fraternities. 
His friends clustered around him lovingly, ear- 
nestly, resolutely. He struggled terribly himself. 
He finally became the chief of the order in the 
State. At last he fell. For agonizing years there- 
after his experience was the old story over again. 
He grappled with temptation with that energy of 
despair of which a giant mind is capable, till he 
and those who loved him would have hope again. 
Then would come another stunning fall. At times 
when the right had temporary mastery we wrestled 
with him, O! how hard, to decide—as did Israel's 


Every step in the 





veteran captain—‘‘as for me, and my house, we 
will serve the Lord.” We knew this was the only 
hope, and he sometimes admitted it; but still he 
waited for ‘‘a more convenient season.” At last 
this star of science and literature and jurispru- 
dence went out in the blackness of darkness. He 
died drunk, stark naked, alone, in the hot hold of 
an Atlantic coasting steamer. But why multiply 
eases of this class—their story is one wild, pro- 
longed wail in the sad minor key; they are a mul- 
titude numerous as the leaves of the forest, or as 
sparks in the infernal regions. 8 

We turn with mingled feelings of pain and 
pleasure to the other side of the picture. We 
knew another, the intellectual peer of the judge 
whose story we have just told. He stood at the 
head of his profession as a mechanical engineer. 
His genius was of the order which has produced 
some of the marvels of invention and construction 
for which our country is so famous in the estima- 
tion of foreigners. Though he was my senior by 
more than a score of years, our mechanical tastes 
drew us together like brothers. 

Intemperate habits formed long before I knew 
him gained power over him till he was literally 
the terror of his family—loving and lovely wife 
and daughters and a noble grey-haired mother 
eighty years of age trembled not only for him but 
for themselves when the fires of the Devil of Drink 
were gleaming in hiseyes. He would listen to the 
writer of this, even when writhing in mania a potu ; 
and I grappled his case as I never did anything 
else on earth. I entered into it so entirely that 
it was part of my nature, sleeping or waking. It 
haunted me in dreams so that I would cry out in 
sleep so fearfully as to waken and frighten the 
inmates of the house. As often as he fell I 
would get him back into the Division, diving into 
horrid drinking holes and dragging him out and 
to the door of the Division where the Sons of 
Temperance rallied around him. At last I met 
him one day when I saw in his eye that he was 
then thoroughly in one of his sprees. He grasped 
my hand and assured me he had in his pocket a 
document in which he had just pledged himself 
under oath, before a magistrate, never to drink 
again. I held his proffered hand firmly, and 
looking him steadily but affectionately in the face, 
said to him—cealling him by his Christian name— 
‘Tt is no use for you tosign papers, or join societies. 
You will come to Christ, or a drunkard’s grave will 
be the door of hell to your poor soul.” He hada 
wild revel that night, though a friend joined me in 
clinging to him for hours. He also did what he 
was never guilty of before or since; he cursed us, 
and shook us off and rushed away in the darkness. 
But the words of warning continued to ring in his 
ears, and he soon accepted refuge on the Rock 
from which no temptation can tear him away. 

Another case was that of a sea captain I had 
never seen till I found him at a meeting for 
sailors in Boston. He rose with others for prayer 
and at the close of the exercises I singled him 
out for a few words of conversation. He was 
then so beastly drunk, however, that it was of no 
earthly use to say anything to him. I therefore 
wrote the warning verbally made in the other 
case on a card, and stuffed it in one of his pockets 
where he would find it when he became sober. 
That arrow too went home. He heeded the warn- 
ing and became noted for his efficiency in Christian 
work among seafaring men. 

As the years pass on we are more and. more con- 
vinced this gospel is the only hope in hundreds of 
thousands of cases of which these here referred to 
are types. They are falling every day. Many of 
them are or have been in positions of vast impor- 
tance in public and in private life. Their talents 
and attainments are such that as a question of 
political economy their value to the commercial 
and the industrial and the professional interests 
of the country is so great as to be almost beyond 
the reach of financial estimate. They often die 
suddenly, and too often it is called heart disease 
or congestion of the brain, or something else, when 
truth would call it intemperance. They, each of 
them, together with every other human soul, are 
going to meet One who has said in his word, ‘* No 
drunkard shall enter the kingdom.” The ‘‘glad 
tidings,” ‘‘Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest,” proclaimed it may be by some gentle woman 
or some little child, is the only hope for them. 
We say to them, to all: ‘‘Come to Jesus just 





now,” by deciding, in earnest, to serve Him, and 
daily and regularly to read the Bible, and pray 
for the wisdom and strength to carry out the 
decision. 


SEA GROVE, Cape May Point, N. J., 
July 14, 1876. 








Che Rittle Folks. 


SNEEZING. 
By SARAH COAN. 
HAT! sneeze in a body’s face? How very 
impolite! and yet here is a verse, two hun- 
dred years old, to be sure, that says, 

“When you would sneeze, strait turne 

Yourselfe into your neibour’s face: 
As for my part, wherein to sneeze, 

I know no fitter place: 
It is an order, when you sneeze, 

Good men will pray for you ; 
Marke him that doth so, for I 

Think he is your friend most true. 

Perhaps the writer was joking; at all events, I 
am sure not one of the ‘‘ Little Folk” readers of 
the Christian Union would sneeze in a man’s face, 
and then expect that gentleman to be so thankful 
for the favor as to pray for him. Well, here is an 
old ‘‘rule of civility”—a double centenarian (of 
course you know in 1876 what that word means!)— 
‘‘If his lordship chances to sneeze, you are not to 
bawl out, ‘God bless you, sir,’ but, pulling off 
your hat, bow to him handsomely, and make that 
obsecration to yourself.” 

You ‘“ Little Folks” have no superstitions about 
sneezing ; though you do like to see the moon over 
your right shoulder ; and you are glad enough to 
get allthe wish-bones. ‘‘Of course it doesn’t mean 
anything!” but you always think of what you 
really wish, don’t you? And it isn’t strange if you 
‘get the wish”; for what we earnestly desire we 
make an effort to get; and trying, you know, does 
wonders. 

Now, if you like to see the moon over your right 
shoulder, you must not laugh at a wise old phi- 
losopher who scrambles back into bed, as fast ss 
possible, because he sneezed while putting on his 
shoes: yet this is what the ancients did for years 
and years, believing a sneeze was a sign of bad 
luck. 


Those ancients! 








You'll find them the funniest 
kind of people—doing all sorts of strange things, 


and having ideas that we should callerazy. In- 
deed with all their superstitions and anxiety about 
omens I don’t see how they found much time to 
think of anything else. Like sensible people, 
though, they were only trying to understand this 
wonderful world, and not succeeding quite as well 
as we, perhaps, made up sir.nge stories—the best 
explanation they could give o! the wonders about 
them. 

They did not know that sneezing was only 
breathing—rather jerky, to be sure, tut breath- 
ing—to clear the passage through tlie nose of any 
little obstruction ; and not knowing this, they in- 
vented and believed the following story: 

Prometheus, one of their gods, who was always 
doing wonderful things, one day made a clay man, 
for all the world like what boys do to this day ! 

He was very much delighted with his work ; but 
suddenly it occurred to him that a lifeless man 
wasn’t .of much use, and he set about finding a 
way to turn the machine into a breathing man. 

He knew that little girls and boys, as well as 
trees and flowers,—all life, in fact—drooped and 
died without the bright sunshine, and he thought, 
therefore, that the sun must be the sowrce of life. 
So he flew off to this King of Day and stole some 
of his rays of light. These he carefully put in a 
phial and sealed up tight. Flying back to the 
earth with his stolen sunbeams, he opened the 
phial and held it close to the clay image, so that 
the warm rays covered the body. Suddenly the 
man sneezed! Prometheus, frantie with delight 
at his success, offered a prayer of thanksgiving 
and a petition that the being might continue to 
live. The breathing man heard this, and thought 
asneeze a signal for prayer, so that he and his 
descendants ever afterwards offered petitions for 
life when they sneezed. Is it not a pretty story, 
like all the old fables? They seem wild and un- 
reasonable at first, but the more you study them 
the more they will interest you. You will find 
they all grew out of real facts and are not so ab- 
surd after all. 

Thus you will find every superstition sprang 
from a natural law or phenomenon that, not un- 
derstanding, ignorant people found a way of ex- 
plaining. 
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Well, for hundreds of years people went on 
believing that sneezing was a kind of witchery, 
until it came to be the best of omens. If an army 
were going to battle and a man sneezed, victory 
was sure. Many a battle’s fate has turned on a 
sneeze. We know, though they didn’t, that suc- 
cess did not depend upon sneezing, except that 
the act filled them with faith and courage, which 
are the best of weapons. 

Sneezing was thought, too, to be ft sign, of, re- 
turning health. If a poor, old, hospital patient 
happened to be so unfortunate as to sneeze, he 
was thought to be getting well and was turned 
out. ° 

The Portuguese blessed each other when they 
sneezed, and not to do so was thought very rude. 
They even carried their good manners so far as to 
lift their hats to every sneeze. What a bother 
that custom would be to the boys who sometimes 
forget to lift their hats to their friends ! 

The Romans had a rather sour and crusty old 
emperor named Tiberius. This man never treated 
a sneeze rudely, though he often did his friends. 
To one who sneezed in his presence he was always 
most polite, giving his blessing. I am glad he did 
not dare be uncivil to a sneeze though he were to 
all his subjects. 

Probably you have not yet learned much about 
the old Greeks—that wonderful people. You will, 
by and by, and will be surprised then, perhaps, 
that they should have always said, ‘‘ Long may 
you live!” or ‘Jupiter preserve you!” to a man 
who sneezed. 

It was a custom among them which one of their 
writers tries to explain. He says the first men 
thought that the soul lived in the head. Now 
they had the greatest respect for the soul, and, 
thinking the head must have, also, sneezing they 
believed to be the expression of this respect—a 
little act of politeness, you know. But none of 
these superstitions are more curious than that of 
the Siamese. They believe that in hell there is a 
judge who keeps a book : in this book are written 
the names of all persons and the length of their 
lives. When the judge opens the book all those 
whose names are on the page before him immedi- 
ately sneeze. Then sneezing was thought to bea 
most dangerous disease. One of those extraordi- 
nary old legends says that God made a decree 
that every person should sneeze but once, and 
die that very instant, without any warning. Now 
Jacob did not at all like this way of getting out of 
the world, and he prayed that the Lord would 
spare him from this kind of death. His prayer 
wus answered, and he came safely through bis 
first sneeze—and a good many more, I think like- 
ly. After this it was ordered by the princes that 
prayers should be offered every time a man 
sneezed. 

In Mesopotamia, if the king sneezes it is pro- 
claimed throughout the land with great rejoic- 
ings. Ridiculous as it seems to publish a king’s 
sneeze, it isn’t much more ridiculous than to pub- 
lish what he eats for breakfast—a thing often 
done in these days. Undoubtedly if the ancients 
could look upon us and our doings they would 
pronounce us as queer as we do them. 

i should like to tell you of a great many more 
strange ideas people have had; and the more we 
learn of the history of our own race the more 
charitable we shall become towards those who 
are not of our own way of thinking. When others 
annoy us by their different opinions it is well to 
remember that we might have held exactly the 
same had we been brought up in the same circutn- 
stances. Had we been ‘** ancients” we should have 
gone back to bed if we sneezed while putting on 
our shoes ! 





KRISS AND HIS NEIGHBORS. 
By Mrs. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


i: E was named Kriss Kringle because he was 

a Christmas present to baby Willie, and 
now that his little master has gone to heaven, we 
are of course ajl the more fond of Kriss, who is 
a shepherd dog. 

He wears a black Astrachan coat, with white 
fur vest and boots, summer and winter; is thor- 
ough-bred, proud and handsome. He is so intelli- 
gent that we cannot help feeling sad tbat he is 
only a dumb animal, for | am sure he has a great 
many thoughts iu his head if he bas not the power 
to express them. 

His most predominant trait is affection for his 
present owner, the father of little Willie. 
are inseparable companions about the house and 
yard, and go together daily to the post-office. 

When his master goes away on the cars, Kriss 
will accompany him to the depot and return bome 
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alone. Then he listens for locomotive whistles, 
and when a train goes by he watches it out of 
sight, then sits on the piazza and waits for his 
master to come. If one train don’t bring him, 
Kriss cries softly, in a whining voice, runs into 
the house, jumps upon a chair, smells of his mas- 
ter’s dressing-gown, and resumes his position just 
outside the front door, listening for the next 
train ; he will keep this up for days. It is pitiful 
to see hii when his master is gone so long, he 
seems so lost and lonesome. 

Although usually fond of following other mem- 
bers of the family, he cannot be induced to do so 
when his master is away, being afraid evidently 
lest he lose the pleasure of seeing him approach 
the house. 

He knows when it is Sunday, and never at- 
tempts to follow us to church, which is two miles 
away, but lies patiently on the piazza all the time 
we are gone. On our return, when on a hill 
about a mile from our home the master whistles, 
and when the air is right Kriss hears him when a 
person could detect no sound; starts, pricks up 
his sharp, alert ears, and when the second call 
comes is off like a dart. All you ean see is a black 
spot of dog flying across the meadows. When he 
reaches us he almost goes into spasms of joy. 

One evening he went with us to a social meet- 
ing at a private house, and the children being 
amused and laughing so much at him, he was 
taken out and shut upin an old shop, where he 
barked aud howled and made no end of racket 
until he was released. Since that time, if he 
teases to go with us, we have only to say, ‘‘ We 
are going to a prayer-meeting,” and our little 
friend immediately rolls himself into a ball under 
the table, and keeps out of the way until we have 
started. 

When we talk about his being shut up on that 
oceasion, he manifests his chagrin by his droop- 
ing head and tail; but when we say, “‘ Kriss was 
not to blame,” he brightens up and frisks for joy. 

He always responds to the word ‘ beefsteak” 
by a bark whenever it is used in conversation in 
his presence. 

Watch, a brindle bulldog, is his particular friend 
and champion, taking his part on all occasions, 
at one time flying at Kriss’s master when he ra- 
ther unceremoniously pushed him out of the way. 

There is a slaughter-house on a cross-road some 
distance from our home, where Pinto, a handsome 
English coach-dog, gets many choice morsels, 
which he shares with his friends. He is the only 
dog in the neighborhood that goes there—we have 
no idea why. The dogs hold meetings under the 
apple-trees in our yard, where they talk up the 
matter of procuring extra supplies ; then Pinto 
alone goes to the slaughter-house, sometimes 
Kriss and Watch going to meet him on his return 
and helping him along with his load—a shinbone, 
it may be, or a sheep’s head ; and when they are 
safely at home they sometimes share with Nig 
and Tige. I never knew them to quarrel. 

Nig is a large, fine-looking fellow, without a 
white hair to mar the beauty of his shining black 
coat; and Tige is a large black-and-white water- 
spaniel who lives next door, and with whom Nig 
is very intimate. You have heard the old saying 
that ‘‘dogs never trade bones ;” but these dogs 
are a living illustration of the falsity of that state- 
ment. One day when a beef-bone had been given 
to Nig he laid it away behind the garden fence 
and ran off up the street, presently returning with 
Tige. They both examined the dainty morsel, 
smelt and tasted it, when Nig lay down beside it, 
while Tige ran home and came back immediately 
with a large pork-bone, with which Nig expressed 
his satisfaction by commencing to gnaw, while 
Tige took the beef-bone and trotted complacently 
homeward. They not only trade, but frequently 
make each other presents of food, and they some- 
times gnaw the same bone, first one and tren the 
other regaling himself. 

They are both very large dogs, as I have said, 
and seldom condescend to notice their smaller 
companions. The other day, however, Tige and 
Pinto walked out together around some of Pinto’s 
favorite haunts, and, wishing to show off, I sup- 
pose, he dug up a bone which he had laid by for 
a rainy day, looked at his companion boastingly, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ Don’t you wish it was yours ?” 
and ran off to hide it in a new place. Tige ele- 
vated his nose as if such puppish actions were 
beneath his dignity, and went prospecting for 
woodchucks in the brush near by. Pinto hid his 
bone again, and, giving his companion the slip, 
ran for home across the orchard. Tige watched 
him out of sight, very coolly unearthed his prize, 
and trotted proudly home with it, where I have 
no doubt he shared it with his friend Nig. 





Jim is a large brown and white mastiff, with an 
intelligent face, short, erect ears, wide-awake 
eyes, and a general air that seems to betoken that 
he considers himself master of the situation. 

Somewhat, perhaps, on the ‘love-me-love-my- 
dog” principle, he has been much petted by the 
family across the way. Whenever the young gentle- 
man of the house called on Miss Ida, Jini went also, 
and in summer watched proceedings through the 
low parlor window from his position on the poreh, 
and in winter from the warmest corner of the 
hearth-rug. When the family were invited to 
dine, Jim was included, as a matter of course, and 
was regaled with many dainty bits from the table 
as he sat bebind the hostess’s chair. Although 
usually very chary of making new friends, Jim 
was on excellent terms with the gentle, pale-faced 
lady, who never passed him without some kindly 
notice, and when she ran in for a eall he invariably 
escorted her home. 

When she sickened and died, the other day, 
Jim shared in the general sorrow, and lay on the 
steps for hours, regarding the house opposite 
with an unwonted look of grief in his grave face. 
The morning of the funeral he went to the house, 
and during prayers stood in the most dignified 
manuer near the casket that contained all that 
was mortal of his lovely friend; then followed 
decorously behind the processicn to the church, 
when, although he had never been inside the 
doors before, he walked gravely up the broad 
aisle and took his place in the family pew with 
his master, where he sat wide awake through the 
services, and then walked beside the mourners to 
the grave, seeming by his demeanor to realize 
fully the solemnity of the occasion. . After the 
burial he trotted gravely home, with the self- 
satisfaction of a dog who had done his duty. 

Besides Kriss and his neighbors, I know a New- 
foundland dog who rocks the cradle, and is thus 
of great assistance to his mistress; and of a St. 
Bernard dog who takes the baby out to ride, 
drawing the carriage to which he is harnessed 
back and forth in a beaten path as well as a child. 

Several years ago there was a black-and-tan 
called Ned, who lived on Street, in Spring- 
field, Mass. His master worked in a large car 
shop, and Ned always went to the corner of the 
street to meet him at noon and night. He would 
lie and sleep quietly, not regarding the whistles 
of the numerous locomotives and manufactories 
in the least, until the car shop whistle sounded, 
then Ned would spring for the door, and when let 
out would run to the corner and wait until his 
master came, never venturing on Main Street 
alone. 











A LITERARY ENIGMA. 
39 Letters. 
39, 34, 29, 26, 15, 28, 30, 5, 37, 38, 19, an English dramatist. 
1, 9, 3, 14, 27, an Italian poet. 
30, 11, 30, 15, an English poet born in the latter part of the 17th 
century. 
18, 12, 36, 24, 19, 28, wrote “‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.” 
17, 35, 36, 27, 6, 7, 23, 10, 5, an English poet and philosopher. 
17, 34, 2, 20, 36, 15, 39, 1, 7, 33, 26, 19, 22, 8, a celebrated novelist. 
4, 12. 36, 13, 32, 24, 7, 31, 18, wrote ** The Vicar of Wakefield.”’ 
2A, 16, 38, 23, 11, 22, 21, 36, 13, the author of *‘ Guild Court.” 
18, 35, 6, 25, 17, 27, a Roman poet. 


My whole isa saying of Hazlitt. RoTa. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Down. Across. 
In pearl and ruby. In rough and rugged. 
Part of a coat. A cover. 
Water. A bird. 
A haunt. An enclosure. 


In diamond and garnet. In pure and true. 
ELISE. 
A SQUARE WORD. 
A particle. 
A sign. 
A gem. 
To dissolve. 
MINNIE BLAISDELL. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
1. Synecopate a ball of thread and leave what a Chinaman 
takes pride in. 
2. Syncopate an aromatic bud and leave a creck. 
3. Syaeopate a stupid fellow and leave afish. JAcK Daw. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 9. 
Decapitations.—1. Aspire, spire? 2. Crude, rude. 3. Wedge, edge. 


A Double Acrostic.— Ss yri A 
A rgonaut 8 
B 4 T 
I ntege RK 
A rabi A 
N autica L 
SABIAN and ASTRAL. 
A Diamond Puzzle.— Cc 
A P 
CAMEL 
P EN 
L 


Transposilions.—1. Swine, sinew. 2. Siren, reins. 
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Farm and Garden. 


FEEDING-RATIONS FOR MILK AND BUTTER. 
What is the most economical daily ration fora cow in milk? 
J.L. R., St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. 
rT\HERE are various rations that are about 
equally good. If the object is milk only, the 
following is good and cheap: 
15 pounds corn stalks, cut and steamed. 
5 “ hay, 
5 - cabbage, 
10 = sugar beets, pulped or steamed. 








“ “ 


Total 35 pounds. 
This ration should not cost over eleven or twelve 
cents a day, including labor and coal for steam- 
ing. If butter is the object in view, it may be 
changed as follows: 
10 pounds corn stalks, cut and steamed. 
5 “meal, = ef 
4 meadow hay, 
5 = cabbage. 
5 ” sugar beets, pulped or steamed. 
In this case the eost would bea trifle more, but 
need not exceed twelve and a half cents per day. 
A good grade Jersey cow should give an average 
of 4000 pounds of milk per annum, or 200 pounds 
of butter. The manure, if rightly treated, would 
be worth $50. Therefore the account for the year 
ought to be nearly as follows : 
200 pounds of butter at 30 cents................... $60 00 


“ “ 





Skimmed milk and buttermilk................... 15 00 
We OE COs onc. d nt Neda cise tus cawincscinaces 50 00 
125 00 
Cost of feeding .............00ceesssceece $45 00) 
Cost of making butter... ..5...0002..<..<. 10 00- 65 00 
Interest and insurance on value of cow. 10 00) 
60 00 


PREPARATION OF FERTILIZERS AND 
MANURES. 

WHEN the farmer has ascertained the kind of 
plant-food needed for the intended crop and re- 
quired by the soil, he is then prepared to apply 
his fertilizers with intelligence and effect; and so 
faras it depends upon the mere presence of en- 
riching material in the earth he will easily be able 
to bring his land up to any capacity of yield he 
may choose, being only limited by the expense. 

He will discover, however, that the mere pres- 
ence of manure is not all that is required, even 
though it contains the precise ingredients that 
are lacking in the soil. The condition in which it 
is applied has no small influence on the effect it is 
eapable of producing. If any of the fertilizers are 
in a hard, concrete undivided mass they must be 
pulverized. If, in facet, they are not already in a 
state of minute subdivision, they must be brought 
to that condition before applying them. Some of 
the saline fertilizers are procured in a state of 
powder, others in hard lumps that need to be 
erushed or dissolved. 

But the manure requiring most attention in this 
respect is that of the farmyard. It is not a little 
remarkable that in the very case where the pro- 
eess of reduction and disintegration is most of 
all needed it seems to be most neglected. The 
contents of the stalis and of the compost heap, 
which from the variety of materials they com- 
prise need to be elaborately worked over and 
subdivided in order to be thoroughly intermingled, 
are yet frequently carted upon the land in rude 
lumps and unbroken masses that strangely con- 
trast with the fine roots and fibers through the 
pores of which they have yet to enter before they 
cea nourish the growing plant. Few farmers com- 
} rehend the importance of attending to this item 
iu che preparation of their fertilizers. Plants feed 
mainly at the extremities of the rootlets, through 
mouths too small to be seen by the naked eye. 
The finer the manure is made, the more easily it 
Ussolved in water, and the sooner it passes into 
the circulation. 

The cultivator who intends to secure a maximum 
crop, or even a tolerably paying yield, will find it 
necessary to attend to his fertilizers, whatever 
may be the kinds employed, and to reduce them 
to a suitable degree of fineness before applying 
them to his soil. 


Is 


AND'NSOIL TO BE BLENDED 
TOGETHER. 

In order to secure to the growing plant the full 
and legitimate effect of the manure applied, there 
is still another condition remaining to be eom- 
plied with. The fertilizer and the soil require to 
be intimately blended. It is not enough that they 
are each of them completely and thoroughly pul- 
verized ; they must also be, and with equal thor- 


FERTILIZERS 


must be effectually and uniformly distributed 
among the particles of the soil. 

Professor Way, in a lecture which he delivered 
before the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
finely illustrated the complex relations of the soil 
to the plant that grows in it, by comparing the 
former to the stomach of an animal; observing 
with much truth and force that nature had given 
to the soil the function or office which, in the case 
of the animal creation, is performed by the gas- 
trie juice and the chyle—namely, that of prepar- 
ing and digesting the food of plants. Noth- 
ing ean show plainer than this analogy the im- 
portance of incorporating fertilizers with the soil. 
This principle of mechanically blending the 
plant-food with the soil has been thoroughly 
tested and proved to be not only correct, but very 
important. In fact there is good reason to be- 
lieve that it may yet prove the key to a new sys- 
tem of husbandry which will bring results before 
deemed incredible entirely within the reach of 
average farmers. This subject we propose to dis- 
cuss more fully in a future number. 


THE WILSON PREMIUMS. 
A CARD TO COMPETITORS. 
Conditions of Competition.—It has already been 
announced that competitors for these premiums 
are required to describe accurately in writing 
each result obtained, and also the mode of cul- 
ture, and various processes in detail, which are to 
be duly verified. As these offers do not neces- 
sarily require the products to be exhibited, pro- 
vided the statement of facts is satisfactory, the 
announcement was made that it would be left 
to the option of competitors to exhibit or not. 
The great object in view is to obtain the facts, 
which when published will be of interest to far- 
mers, and possibly of permanent value to our 
agriculture. 
As most of the competitors thus far seem dis- 
posed to avail themselves of the privilege of send- 
ing in the statements without the products (which 
relieves them from considerable trouble and ex- 
pense), it has finally been decided to accept these 
statements as the test of the awards, provided 
they are accurate in all the details and well 
attested. 
Those desiring to have their products exhibited 
can do so under a special arrangement by advising 
us accordingly. But, in the mean time, the first 
thing in order is to send to the undersigned, pre- 
vious to the fifteenth day of October, a proved 
statement of each result obtained and of the offer 
for which it is intended. The awards will be 
made early in November, and the premiums de- 
livered the last week in December. Any products 
not of sufficient merit to interest the public will 
not be entitled to a premium under these offers. 
CONRAD WILSON, 
Box 4242, New York City. 
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EX PIRATIONS.—LOoK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE, 





REMITTANCES. 

ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made 
either by check, draft, or Postal money order, as 
currency is liable to be lost in the mails, and is at 
the risk of the sender. As faras practicable we 
desire out-of-town remittances to be by MONEY 
ORDERS. When checks are sent, the banks 
charge us for collection. 








PA PERS. 


PAPERs intended for the publisher should be 
addressed to him, otherwise they are sorted with 
the regular exchanges and turned over to the ed- 
itor. 





BOSTON OFFICE. 

Mkssks. Geo. M. Sinith & Co. having moved to 
Boston Highlands, the Boston office of the Chris- 
tian Union in future will be at No. 333 Washington 
St., and in charge of Messrs. Appleton, Crocker & 
Co., who are authorized to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. The office is centrally located 


TO OUR AGENTS. 

WE desire to request our agents to send al) 
names on the blanks provided for that purpose, 
and thus materially aid us in the detail work of 
the office. Those agents wishing a new supply of 
order blanks may receive them by sending word 
to us to that effect. Agents using blank certifi- 
cates are requested to send the number of the 
certifleate with the name. 





BOUND VOLU ME s FOR SALE, 
VouumEs V., VI. and VII. of the Christian 
Union. Price, $3 per volume, sent by express at 
purchaser’s expense. Each volume contains twen- 
ty-six numbers, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 





RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 

For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


THE Christian Union may be had in Great 
Britain through Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet 
Street, London. The subscription price for one 
year, postage prepaid in the United States, is 
15s.; to clergymen, 12s. 6d. For clubs of four or 
more names, 12s. 6d. each. Address all remit- 
tances to our English agents, Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Must not be expected when remittances are sent 
by mail. Renewing subscribers will see by the 
change in the date of their address-label that their 
money has been received; new subscribers will 
get their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should 
a formal receipt be desired, three cents or a postage 
stamp or postal card must be enclosed with the 
remittance, for that purpose. 





COUNTRY VISI TORS. 
Persons spending the summer in the country 
can receive the Christian Union, postage paid, 
for three months for one dollar. 





IN CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 





GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 

IF the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at $3.00. The 
price of the periodical is given below. These 
prices include no premiuins, except where specified. 
N. B.—If you want any periodical not mentioned 
in this list, write us, and we will give prices by 
return mail. 


















Club Price Retail Price 
Posta Postage 
MONTHLIES. ae ia Prepaid, 
Harper’s Monthiy...........-sceeeeeee $5.50 $4.00 
The Galaxy 3.50 4.00 
Scribner’ A ‘Monthiy.. 3.50 4.00 
St. Nicholas............. 2.65 3.00 
The Atlantic Monthly. 3.50 4.00 
Lippineott’s Magazine.. 3.50 4.00 
American Agricuiturist. 08+ cecceccces 1.30 1.50 
Arthur’s Magazine. .............eseeeee 2.20 2.50 
Chrenclosiaal Journal ee ald namin aces 2.50 3.00 
The Nursery.......-...+++ 1.30 1.50 
The Eclectic............. 4.50 5.00 
The Sunday Magazine..... 2.25 270 
Appleton’s Medical Journ 3.5u 4.00 
Domestic Monthly......... 1.25 150 
Popular Science Monthly Liematnien 4.50 5.00 
Peterson’s Magazine................6+5 1.50 2.00 
Scientific Farmer. ..........c0..ceceees 85 1.00 
Tenehner’s MOnMtAly. ...ccccccccsccceccce 85 1.00 
WEEKLIES. 
Harper's Weekly.........-++- esececcces 3.50 
TEOEROE SD BOGRE, .. .cocccccsccccccccccees 3.50 4.0 
Littell’s Living Ag@.............eeseees 7.00 8.06 
rf RA. errr 1.70 2.01 
RDEVOMEB ee 60000 snccccccccccccccccccccceces 2.65 3, to 
Scientiiic American.... 2.95 3.20 
with supplement, 6.% 8.20 
Youth a aCompanten.. - 41.45 1.75 
BEB occ cevcecccccsccevesccescecnccess 1.70 2.00 
* With life-size portrait of , angteiow, $4.50; retail price, $5.00. 


+ Must be new Subscription 





RATES TO CLUBS, 

Four ccpies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (al) 
sent at one time), will be entitled to a copy free. All persons 
who get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards 
add single copies at $2.65. Money shouid be sent by Check. 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order o1 
H. C. Krna, Publisher. Currency sent by mail is at the risk 
of the sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others whc 
act ssagents. Address 
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and very convenient to all. 


37 Park Place, New York. 
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HOW TOM SAWYER GOT HIS . 4 
FENCE WHITE-WASHED. 
+ Rcrgetared lll THE LOST SHEEP. 107 ” 


OM SAWYER, having offended his 

sole guardian, Aunt Polly, is by that 
sternly affectionate dame punished by 
being set to whitewasb the fence in front 
of the garden. The world seemed a 
hollow mockery to Tom, who had 
planned fun for that day, and he knew 
that he would be the laughing stock of 
all the boys as they came past and saw 
him set to work like a “nigger.” Buta 
great inspiration burst upon him, and he 
went trauquilly to work. What that 
inspiration was will appear from what 
follows. One of the boys, Ben Rogers, 
comes by and pauses, eating a paticularly 
fine apple. Tom does not seehim. Ben 
stared a moment, and then said: 

“ Hi-yi! you’re a stuwp, aint you?” 

No answer. Tom surveyed his last 
touch with the eye of an artist, then be 
gave avother geutle sweep, and surveyed 
the result, as before. Ben ranged up 
alongside of him. Tom’s mouth watered 
for the apple, but he stuck to his work. 
Ben said: 

“Hello, old chap; 
hey!” 

“Why, it’s you, Ben; I wasn’t notic- 
ing.”’ 

“Say, I'm going in a-swimming, I am. 
Don’t you wish you could? But, of 
course, you’d drutber work, wouldn’t 
you? Course you would!” 

Tom contemplated the boy a {bit, and 
eaid: 

** What do you call work?” 

* Why, aiv’t that work?” 

Tom resumed his whitewashing, and 
answered carelessly : 

‘* Well, maybe it is, and maybe it ain’t. 
All I know is, it suits Tom Sawyer.” 

“Ob, come now, you don’t mean to let 
on that you like it?” 

The brush continued to move. 

“Like it? Well, L dou’t see why I 
oughbtn’t to like it. Does a boy get a 
chance to whitewash a fence every 
day?” 

That put the thing in a new light. 
Ben stopped nibbling bis apple. Tom 
swept his brush daintily back and forth 
—stepped back to note the effect—added 
a touch bere and tbhere—criticised the 
effect again. Ben watching every move, 
and getting more aud more interested, 
more and more absorbed. Presently he 
said: 

“Say, Tom, let me whitewash a little.” 

Tom considered; was about toconsent, 
but he altered his mind; ‘*No, no; I 
reckon it wouldn’t hardly do, Ben. You 
see, Aunt Polly’s awful particular about 
this fence—right here on the street, you 
know—but if it was the back fence I 
wouldn’t mind, and she wouldn’t. Yes, 
she’s awful particular about this fence; 
it’s got to be done very careful; [reckon 
there ain’t one boy in a thousand, maybe 
two thousand, that can doit in the way 
it’s got to be done.” 

**No—isthatso? Ohcome now; 
just try, only just a little. 
you was me, Tom.” 

* Ben, I'd like to; honest Injun; but 
Aunt Polly—well, Jim wanted to do it, 
but she wouldn’t let him. Sid wanted to 
do it, but she wouldn’t let Sid. Now, 
don’t you see how I am fixed? If you 
was to tackle this fence, and anything 
war to happen to it ’’— 

“Oh, shucks; I’Jl be just as careful. 
Now lemmetry. Say—l’ll give you the 
core of my apple.” 

“Well, here. No, Ben; now don’t; 
Tm afeard ’’— 

“Tl give you all of it!”’ 

Tom gave up the brush with reluctance 
in bis face, but alacrity in his heart. And 
while Ben worked and sweated in the 
sun, the retired artist sat on a barrel in 
the shade close by, dangling his legs, 
munched his apple, and planned the 
slaughter of more innocents. There was 
no lack of material; boys happened 
along every little while; they came to 
jeer, but remained to whitewash. By 
the time Ben was fagged out, Tom had 
traded the next chance to Billy Fisher 
for a kite in good repair; and when he 
played out, Johnny Miller bgught it for 
a dead rat and a string to swing it with; 
and so on, and so on, bour after hour. 
And when the middle of the afternoon 
came, from being a poor poverty-stricken 
boy in the morniug, Tom was literally 
rolling in wealth. He had, beside the 
things I have mentioned, twelve marbles, 
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search for the sheep I lost, I will leave the*nine-ty and nine. 


sheep that had gone as-tray, In His arms He ten-der-ly bore; ThentheShepherd’sheartwas glad, and He 
sheep that I lost and fora, More fh thane all the nine-ty and nine. 
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3. 
Oh, that Shepherd kind is the Son of God, 
Who has borne our sorrow and care ; 
It was He who said, there is joy in heaven 
O’er the wanderer’s penitent prayer; 
To the soul He bringeth back to His fold of grace, 
To His precious fold of mercy divine, 
How His heart goes out, for He loves that one 
More than all the ninety and nine. 
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part of a jewsharp, a piece of blue bottle | 
glass to look through, a spool cannon, a 

key that wouldu’t unlock anything, a} 
fragment of chalk, a glass stopper of a 
decanter, a tin soldier, a couple of tad- 
poles, six fire-crackers, a kitten with 
only one eye, a brass door-knob, a dog | 
collar—but no dog—the handle ofa knife, | 
four pieces of orange peel and aj 
dilapidated old window sash. He had 

bad a nice, good, idle time all the while 

—plenty of company—and the fence bad | 

three coats of whitewash on it! If he 

hadn’t run out of whitewash he would | 
have bankrupted every boy in the| 
village. 

Tom said to himself that it was not) 
such a hollow world after all. He had | 
discovered a great law of buman action | 
without knowing it, namely, that, in| 
order to make a man or a boy covet a 
thing, it is only necessary to make it 
difficult to attain. If he had been a great 
and wise philosopher, like the writer of 
this book, he would pow have compre- 
hended that work consists of whatever a 
body is obliged to do. And this would 
help him to understand why constructing 
artificial flowers or performing on a 
tread-mill is work, whilst rolling nine- | 
pins or climbing Mont Blane is only 
amusement. There are wealthy gentle- | 
men in England who drive four-horse 
passenger coaches twenty or thirty miles 
on a daily line, in the Summer, because 
the privilege costs them considerable 
money; but if they were offered wages 
for the service, that would turn it into 
work, and then they would resign.— 
From “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer.” 








The Brooklyn Union. 


THE LEADING 


Home and Family Newspaper 


IN BROOKLYN. 


Recognized at Home and Abroad as the 
Largest and Best Two Cent News- 
paper in the United States. 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY AFTERNOON 


At the corner of Fulton and Front streets. 


For advertisers desirous of reaching first-clase 
patronage there is no better medium than the col- 
umns of the BROOKLYN DAILY UNION. 


FOR 
Singing Classes and Conventions. 


A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer’s 


former works, contwining new ideas throughout. 
Every page sparkling with 


|New and Beautiful Music. 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


Is the legitimate successor of “SONG KING” 
and **SONG QUEEN,” which have had a com- 
bined sule of over 


350,000 COPIES! 
All Other Similar Works are but Imitations. 


Price $7.50 per dozen; Single Copy sent 
on receipt of 75 cents. Specimen pages 
ree. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
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10 CENTS. 


\cooD Music. 


VERY CHEAP. 


On one sheet—4 pages—large octavo, fine paper 
1. ‘** Onward, Christian Soldiers.” Quartet or Cho- 


2. Centennial Hymn. Quartet or Chorus...Zundel. 
3. “O hush Thee, my Baby!” Solo...... .Macirone. 
4. The Two Suitors. Quartet for Male Voices. 
King. 
All four sent by mail, postpaid, for 10 Cents. 
50 copies, $2.50. 100 copies, $4.50. 


FRANK JEAKINS, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


POPULAR SONCS. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y., 


Offer the following songs ot H. C. King, the first 
three of which have already passed through several 
editions: the others are just published. 
Rockaby, Lullaby, Dear Little Rover 
(Words by Dr. Holland). With picture title, 40 cts. 
Sands o’ Dee. Ballad. (Words by the late 
Chas. Kingsley), With photograph of Miss 
Sterlin 
Light in Darkness. Memorial Son 
Chorus for Church and Home. (Wo 
ET Ree ea oe ee hie Pe 5 cts. 
Father Almighty. (New.) A Hymn op 
Shasta iving—Solos and Chorus. (Words 
= Raymond). Steel portrait of Rev. 
e 














nry Ward Beecher..............0.0.++ 0 cts. 
Fated. Soprano Song (New). With portrait 
I 55s nih ogseescstsriscnsoens 40 cts 
They publish also Rippli Waltzes for 
for Teads, by H, F 1 oes “ed alo ds dh capeted 1,00, 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
SITUATION WANTED. 


A young married lady desires a situation as 
Governess, Housekeeper, or Lady’s Companion. 
Terms very moderate. Address 

MRS. LOUISA SAVAGE, 
6S Avenue (, New York. 
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SILKS 


SPECIAL NOTIGE. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE EXHIBITING a LARGE and WELL- 
SELECTED STOCK of FOREIGN and DO- 
| MESTIC 


Black, Colored 
And Fancy Silks. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the ADVANCE of 
OVER 50 PER CENT. in PRICES of RAW SILK 
in EUROPE, OWING tothe FAILURE of the SILK 
CROP, THESE GOUDS WILL be OFFERED 
LARGELY at the PREVAILING 


LOW PRICES 


OF LAST SEASON 
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In ORDER to REDUCE the VOLUME of 
STOCK. 


Such Inducements to Purchasers 


MAY NOT OCCUR AGAIN_for « LONG PE 
RIOD. 


The ATTENTION of FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, 
STRANGERS and RE:IDENTS of NEIGHBOR- 
ING CITIES is INVITED. 


Broadway, 4th Av. 9th & (0th ts 











And Milward’s ** Helix’ Neeaies. 





(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 
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Correspondence invited. 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your Roofs last a lifetime, and 
save the expense of a new roof every 10 or 15 
years. It can be done with even less expense 
and care than you bestow on your sidings, be- 
cause our materials cost less. If you are care- 
ful to use Fire-Proof Slate Paint it will not 
only resist the effects of water and wind, but 
will shield you from fire. 


OLD ROOFS. 

Protect your Buildings by using Glines’ Slate 
Roofing Paint, which neither cracks in winter 
nor runs in summer. Old shingle roofs can 
be painted looking much better, and lasting 
longer than new shingles without the paint, 
for one-fourth the cost of re-shingling. On 
decayed shingles it fills up the holes and pores, 
and gives a new substantial roof that lasts for 
years. Ourled or warped shingles it brings to 
their places and keeps them there. This slate 
paint requires no heating or thinning, is ap- 
plied with a brush and very ornamental. Our 
genuine article is chocolate color when first ap- 
plied, changes to a uniform slate color, and is 
to all intents and purposes slate. 

ON TIN OR IRON: ROOFS 

the red color is acknowledged the best paint 
in the market for durability. It has a heavy 
body, but is easily applied; expands by heat, 
contracts by cold, is a slow drier, and never 
eracks nor scales. One coat is equal to 4 of 
any other paint. Buildings covered witn tar- 
felt can be made water-tight at a small ex- 
pense, and preserved for years. 


NEW ROOFS. 

Mills, foundries, factories and dwellings a 
specialty. Materials complete for a new steep 
or flat Roof of Glines’ Rubber Roofing cost 
but about half the price of re-shingling. For 
private houses, barns and buildings of all de- 
scriptions it is far superior to any other roof- 
ing in the world for convenience in laying, 
and combines the ornamental appearance, 
durability, and fire-proof qualities of tin, at 
one-third the cost. Roofs laid by contract under 
guarantee. 

NO TAR OR CRAVEL USED. 

{ Ready for use. The most beauti- 
P INT } fuleconomical and durable paints 
PAINT made. Prices reduced 30 per 

_cent. Send for Card of Colors. 

** How tosave re-shingling—stop leaks effect- 
ually and cheaply in roofs of all kinds’’—a 
100 page book free to any one stating 
where they saw this notice. Write to-day! 


New York Slate Roofing Co., Limited, 


8 Cedar St., New York. Agents wanted. 


ENGINE ERS anderstnd tne Alien Goverr or. 


Illustrated ular sent free. 8. B. Allen, Boston. 


IMPORTED 


DUTCHBULBS 


OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 
CATALOGUE of the above 
is ready for mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


sent by mail. J. LEACH, 
S86 Nassau St.. N. ¥ 














Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 591 

« Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 

FRA PES AND VIEWS, G HO- 

SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 

TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
s specialty, t mium at Vienna. 

ufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


D*; COLTON’S DENTONIC, at Cooper In- 
stitute. To Cleanse and Whiten the teeth. 


Purely vegetabie. 50 cents. Schieffelin & Co. 
Druggists, Agents, New York, and all Druggists. 


50 FINE CARDS, with your name, only 2 cents. 
; L. G. HASKIN, Petersburg, Virginia. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No, 1:22 State Street. Chicago. 

















IVA WANS: 





TRUTH! READ!! WRITE!!! 
And learn how to buy an honest, first-class Piano 
without any risk. 


CHAMBERS PIANO FACTORY, 


306 Fourth Avenue, New York. 














AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N. H., 


Eight Miles apart and under the same management, 


WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1876, JUNE ist. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the White Hills. 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 
Bowling and Billiard Halls, 


EXCELLENT BANDS DURINC THE SEASON. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can apply to Wo. C. BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. In New 
York, to JAs. S. BARRON & Co., 280 Washington Street. 


A. T, & 0. F. BARRON, Proprietors. 


HOW 10 DO IT. 


We want you to become acquainted with The Sunday School 
Times. Under the editorship ofthe Rev. H. Clay Trumbull and the 
Rev. George A. Peltz, it is acknowledged to be the best weekly 
paper for Christian Workers published. 


helps, and the choicest home reading. 


THIS is THE OFFER! If you will send your name 
and Post Office address together with twenty-five cents, to John 
D. Wattles, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
you will receive Zhe Times every week for three months. This 
offer is only for new subscribers, (persons who have not taken the 
paper within the last six months), the amount charged being less 
than one-half the regular price. If at the end of the three months 
you are not satisfied with your investment the money will be re- 
turned to you. If you think it has paid you we hope you will 
become a regular subscriber. 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 
THE DESK OF THE DAY! 


THE PATENT 
CABINET OFFICE SECRETARY. 
Unique! Practical! Beautiful ! 
Fitly termed the KING OF DESKS! 


Designed and manufactured by 


THE WOOTON DESK CO,, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





It gives the best lesson 








Send stamp for Descriptive Catalogue. 
New York Agency, JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 262 Broadway. 
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DNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. 
EE ON APPLICATION TO 


Le , Publishing Co., Box 5105, N.¥- 


Christian at W CHEAP. 








SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Manufactured by the 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 550 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE BEST PLATED S8POONS AND FORKS 
are those SIL. ER-PLATED HEAVIEST ON _ 
THE PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO WEAR, 
and bearing the trade-mark, 


*‘1847, Rogers Bros., XIil.’’ 


FACTORIES—West Meriden, Conn. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 Park Place, 


NOKTHWEST CORNER OF CHURCH 8T., UP-STAIRS 
NEW YOR 





Imports and Deals in 


FANCY COODS, 


CHINA, GLASSWARE, PARIAN, MAJOLICA 
BRONZES AND CLOCKS, &. 
Also, TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, Archery, Cricket, 
Croquet, Baseballs, &c., 
And the genuine St. Germain Kleeman’s Stu- 
dent Lamps. Also, Chandeliers, Brackets con- 
structed for these Lamps. A large assortment on 
hand and constant! ding new supplies. Prices 
Moderate. WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


H.W. JOHNS - PATENT 
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’ 
MATERIALS. 
Asbestos Roofing, for steep or flat Roefs. 
Asbestos Roof Coating, for old Leaky Roofs. 
Asbestos Cement, for repairing Leaks on Roofs. 
Asbestos Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 
Asbestos Paints—al!l colors—for outside work. 
Asbestos Fire-Proof Coating, for wood work. 
Asbestos Boiler and Steam Pipe Coverings. 
Asbestos Steam Packing, fiat and round, al) 

sizes. 
Reofing and Sheathing Felts, Moth-Proot 
Carpet Lining, &c. 
Ready for use, and easily applied. Send for 
Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1868, 


Cheavest Bookstore in the World, 
65,0 ENGLISH and AM- 
Pata BOOK almost 
iven away. 110,000 Juveniles, 
autifully illustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Send stamp. 
Leggat Brothers, 3 kman 
St.. New York City. 


What will the Weather 


BE TO-MORROW ? 
TheSignal Service 
BAROMETER 


WILL TELL YOU. 

It will detect and indicate correct) 
any change in the weather 12 to 
hours in advance. IT WILL TELL 
YOU WHAT KIND OF A STORM 
Is APPROACHING AND FROM 
WHAT QUARTER IT COMES—in- 
valuable to rARMER 

FARM 











can plan their work according to its 
predictions. It will save 50 times ite 
cost in asingle season. There is an ac- 
curate thermometer attached, which 
alone is worth the price of the com- 
bination. Will send it express paid to 
any address on receipt of $2.00. Sena 
Money Order or Registered Letter. 
AGENTS WANTED—SEND 
STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. 
. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 





he Boston Traveler says:—* We carefully in- 
spected the above-described Signal Service Ba- 
rometer, and found it to be as sta by Messrs. 
Pool & Co,, who are honorable and reliable.” 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Selt-Adjusting Pads. 
Secures HEALTH and CoMFORT of 
body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 
form. Three garments in one. Ap- 
eoved by all physicians. Ageuts 
anted. oe mail,in Lon- 
don cord, $2; tteen, $1.75. T 
Agents at 25 cts. less. Give size of 


waist, and state whether long or 
short front is desired. 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y 


Brooklyn Dep’t, corner Court and Montague 
Streets, and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 
Capital, ° ° $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’y 1. 1876, 2,845,165 14 
Liabilities, P ° 237,620 61 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


$1, CROQUET 


A good, substantial set of Field Croquet, consist- 
ing of four hardwood balls and mallets, striped and 
oil-tinished ; full set of arches, heac and foot posts, 
put up in bag and sent by express on receipt of one 
dollar. One-third the old price. Richards Manu- 
facturing Co., Ashland Block, Chicago, Dl. 























BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1837. 





I 5 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 


E. Second St.,Cia. 








§@™ Lustrated Catalogue sent free. 











